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PREFACE., 



No one, who is not practically acquainted with 
the difficulties attending the moral and religious 
education of the young, and especially, with the 
complexity of the Sunday School system, can 
comprehend the embarrassments attending a work 
like the present. 

It was my original purpose to prepare a small 
volume exclusively for the Sunday School Teach- 
er. But it soon became evident, that to do this 
would expose me justly to the charge of leaving 
out of sight an essential feature of all sound, early 
religious instruction, that part of it which belongs 
to the Parent. And, furthermore, I found, that 
the directions given to the Teacher would apply, 
with little variation, to those divinely constituted 
instructers, the Parents of the children in our 
Schools. A deficiency on the part of the father, 
certainly one on that of the mother, in the dis- 
charge of their most sacred trust, can never be 
a2 
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supplied by the most faithful of other teachers. 
I have been anxious, therefore, to represent the 
duties of domestic and of public instruction in 
religion, not as two distinct systems, but as one 
and inseparable. Should a di£ferent impression 
be conveyed by any portion of this work, the 
reader may be assured none will regret it more 
deeply than myself. 

Another difficulty has arisen from the novelty 
of the subject. The Sunday School is a recent 
Institution. The field is, as yet, nearly untrod* 
den. He, therefore, who writes on its culture, is 
not seldom perplexed from the want of sufficient 
experiments to test his theories. It is easy to 
speculate through the illimitable range of the plans- 
and methods of religious instruction. But such 
has been the uniformity in the practice on this 
subject, that our opinions must be often mere 
theories. 

Again, the Sunday School^ to produce its best 
effects, must adapt itself to the wants of the times. 
If conducted precisely alike in all ages, it becomes 
' spiritless, mechanical, and wholly inefficient. 
How should it be managed, to conform perfectly 
to the demands of the present period ? I have 
felt, in reflecting on this point, as the painter 
must, who would embody in one view, and at one 
moment of time, the spirit of some epoch in Civil 
History, or the genius of a Warrior in some 
distinguished military exploit. 
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Bat a greater obstacle Btill lay in my ooune. 
Hardly a topic could be touched, on which th«re 
did not ev^t a Variety of Opinions. Among the 
most experienced and able Teachers, one would 
approve this method, and another the opposite, 
both alike confidentj and both entitled, perhaps, to 
•equal respect. . Such being the position of the 
writer, he does not hope, perhaps he ought joot to 
wish, that, of the thousands who may pentse thia 
Yolume, there will be a single individual, who 
will think it wholly unexceptionable. One] wish, 
. however, he will here express, which is, that the 
«jTors of judgment it contains, may be attributed 
to any thing rather than improper motives. My 
earnest endeavor haa been, that no pemiciooa 
sentiment might be found on its pages. 

From the nature of the subject, it was found 
impossible to avoid occasional repetitions. But as 
a thought may sometimes derive new value from 
being placed in a new connexion, this fault will, 
Ihope, be pardoned by the candid reader. 

Important assistance has been derived from 
sevei^l authors, both on Literary, and on Moral 
and Religious Education. To prevent, however, 
swelling the size of a treatise I was anxious to 
place within the reach of all our Sunday School 
Teachers, and of every Parent, who felt the true 
interest in his children's salvation, I have not 
given credit by name to the writers, to whom I 
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owe many obligations for the best portions of thic^ 
▼olume. 

In conformity with the advice of friends, whom 
I deeply- respect, I have been exceedingly plain 
in Umguage, and [minute in directions. Many 
things have been written, which will appear ta 
not a few individuals mere truisms, and that 
without even the small merit of felicitous expres- 
sion. But, if a single Teacher or Parent, unfor- 
tunately destitute of a good education or of large 
experience in instruction, shall, through this hum- 
ble effort, be at all enlightened, and be aided to- 
conduct the children in his charge in their upward 
path to God and glory, my prayer will be answer- 
ed ; I shall feel that the effort has not been ia 
vain. 

Cambridge, JVov. 26, 1887. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 



True rank — Often misjudged. 



• It is charged on many of its friends, that they 
are fanatical. in their zeal for its defence. The 
very ardor which we witness in some teachers 
excites a suspipion, it would seem, that they are 
led on hy a heated imagination, rather than by 
sober reason, in doing and speaking thus much 
in its behalf. Hence, many pious Christians are 
becoming lukewarm in the cause ; and some 
teachers are disheartened in their efforts. That 
.the Sunday School admits of exaggerated praise, 
I am well %ware. And to avoid, in the outset, 
any imputation of this fault, I would say a few 
words on its true rank. If it be net the genuine 
Panacea for all moral diseases, I would seek to 
«how that it can still, as a preventive, do much, 
very much, for the present and eternal good of 
jOur children. 

In judging of the actual benefits of any insti- 
tution, we are often misled by looking only at the 
outward means, the machinery, so to speak, by 
which it is kept in motion. Thus when we 
glance at the array of agents and apparatus em- 
ployed in the Sunday School, we may easily per- 
suade ourselves that it is actually accomplishing 
more good than all other moral and religious in- 
:fluences at work on society. Nor shall we stop 
here. It will be natural to assign it the highest 
place among all the instruments used by Provi- 
dence for the salvation of the soul. If we fix 
our attention exclusively on the statements con** 
tained in its publications, on the number of its 
Teachers, on the multitude of Children under its 
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Human authority — Teacher subbrdinate to Parent. 

care, on the Anniversaries and quarterly meetings 
of its friends, and their glowing addresses, we 
may be led to overrate the good this system 
actually accbmplishes, and to mistake its true 
foundation. 

1. First, then, I remark that it rests on 
Human Authority, We may not compare the 
authority of the Sunday School with that of the 
Christian Sabbath, or of Public Worship. These 
are sustained by the direct command of God ; 
and they should always, for this reason, occupy a 
preeminent station among the means of religious 
improvement. 

2. The office of the Teacher is subordinate to 
that of the parent. Fathers and mothers are the 
vicegerents of God. Thisy receive their cdm- 
mission, as teachers, from above. Nature bids 
them provide for the spiritual education of their 
offspring. And when they neglect to do this, 
they are equally culpable before Heaven with 
those, who fail to supply bread for the bodies of 
their children. Revelation commands them to 
train up their children in the fear of the Lord ; 
and the severest penalties are annexed to a viola- 
tion of this law. But nothing of the kind attaches 
to the duties of the Sunday School Teacher. 
The author of his being created no original tie 
between him and the pupils of his class. To 
maintain, therefore, that his labors can be sub- 
stituted for the former, or, that it is even possible 
fer him to do the child as much good as an in- 
telligent, pious, and faithful parent can, is erro- 
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Uusupported by Antiquity — Not essentially obligatory. 

neous. To affirm or imply this, can only do 
harm to the cause we would thus advocate. 

3. Sunday Schools have not, moreover, the 
weight of Antiquity to support them. They are 
a recent device, and to be regarded, not with the 
veneration we bestow on the Church and the 
Christian ministry, but with that respect, to which 
our present experience of their benefits fairly 
entitles them. 

4. There is nothing essentially obligatory, on 
the part of every individual, to join in sustaining 
this Institution. Every Christian is under oblie 
gation, it is true, to contribute, according to his 
ability, to the great cause of the moral and re- 
ligious education of the young. But, whether he 
shall do it in this very form, is a point to be de- 
cided by his own judgment and conscience. 
We should be slow to reproach any person 
for withholding his influence from this cause, 
until we are certain that he does so through 
prejudice, or indolence, or a criminal ignorance 
of its attested advantages. 

He is not the best friend of the Sunday 
School, who pays it a "blind homage. Vague 
ideas are of no service in any work. Here, as 
elsewhere, the parties concerned in the object, 
the parent, the teacher, and all who would in any 
wise promote it, should be able to give a reason 
for so doing. 

This view is of vital moment. For it affects 
the main principle on which the institution de- 
pends for its best influences, and indeed its per^ 
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To be set forth in their true light — Their importance. 

petuity. I refer to its being a voluntary system. 
If you in any manner, by exaggerated or false 
representations, induce the father to send his 
child to a Sunday School, or the teacher to take 
a class in it, you inevitably injure the cause. 
The parent will then think he has done all 
that is needful to prepare his sons and daugh- 
ters for the duties of life and the joys of Heaven. 
And the Teacher, allured or pressed into, the 
School, in the belief, that, let him teiach what or 
how he might, there was a talismanic power in 
his mere bodily presence, will miserably fail in 
his otherwise glorious task. Be studiously cautious 
then, to set forth these Schools precisely as they 
are. Show their inherent merits.. Make it ob- 
vious that they fill a place of the last importance 
in the religious culture of the young, not filled 
now, nor yet, if ever, likely to be filled by any 
other means of education. 



CHAPTER I. 



AID FURNISHED TO PARENTS BY THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL, AND THEIR DUTY TOWARD IT. 

The Christian r€ligion comprises matter both 
of doctrine and duty. To impart, therefore, 
the best possible education to a child, as a nloral 
and religious being, we must enlighten his mind 
in all the truths and principles of piet j, im- 
press his heart with the sentiments of virtue, 
and then aid him to reduce his knowledge to 
practice. 

1. Now, in this division of duties, we can see 
how the Parent and Sunday School Teacher 
may most happily cooperate. The mother takes 
her child on her knee and points his young .spirit 
to its Father in Heaven. He learns thus to love 
that Being, and to pour out the sweet incense of 
infant prayer on His altar. But, to worship 
God acceptably, we must understand his true 
character and dealings. Without much of this 
knowledge, our worship will be but servile, su- 
perstitious, and degrading. Here then is a call 
for the labors of the Sundaj^ School Teacher. 
If devoted and faithful, he has studied the word 
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Duties of Parent and Teacher — Weekly review. 

of God; he. has meditated on his daily Provi- 
dence ; he has listened to the many-tongued 
works of Creation ; he has sought, by every 
means, to prepare himself for a religious guide 
to the young. To him, therefore, may the' pa- 
rent look with confidence to supply that spiritu- 
al light, which he himself cannot. The child 
learns in the School truths, which a father and 
mother can aid him to apply in his daily walk. 
As the temptation to do evil approaches, the 
parent reminds him. of his Sabbath lesson, and 
it is thus a shield to quench each fiery dart. 

So, by a weekly review of his conduct, the 
Teacher can ascertain what dangers beset his 
pupil, and confirm the admonitions given him at 
home at the moment of his spiritual peril. 
Especially can the young heart be here so im- 
bued with the teachings of the Scriptures, and 
so impressed with the example of our Great 
Master and Pattern, as to feel with new fotce 
each parental admonition. And the association 
between hdme and the sacred volume will be 
made yet dearer and more permanent, from the 
memory of the Sabbath School Teacher ; and 
they shall together form ** a threefold cord," bind- 
ing him to truth and duty, and ''not quickly 
broken." 

2. But, again, the child is taught the Filial 
Duties, directly and explicitly, in the Sunday 
School. Every parent desires the love, respect, 
and obedience of his offspring. He consents to 
the toils and privations involved in his office pa- 
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Filial duties taught--* Social virtues. 

tiently and cheerfully, so long as he receWes, or 
can hope for, this small return. But, in the 
Sunday School there are continually exercises, 
referring to the parental hond. Children are 
there taught to honor the guardians of their life 
and virtue. Every consideration is pressed on 
their minds, that can lead them to be kind, grate- 
ful, and obedient to their greatest earthly bene- 
factors. A good pupil can hardly fail in these 
duties. The natural and obvious effect of 
faithful instruction on ,the Sabbath will be to 
render sons and daughters better, as such, 
through the week. 

3. So as respects the Social Virtues in general. 
There is nothing of this kind, which an anxious 
father would witness in his son, that is not incul- 
cated by his Sunday Teacher. He is taught to 
love brothers and sisters, to be patient and gen- 
tle toward domestics, to be generous toward 
every member of his fireside circle, and atten- 
tive to their every feeling and want. He 
is instructed, in his intercourse with other child- 
ren, to be affectionate and disinterested, in all 
things rendering unto them what he would re- 
ceive in return. And the habit of associating, 
for religious purposes, with children of every 
degree and age, tends to confirm these instruc- 
tions. 

But some may here ask if parents can, in 
no instances, perform the whole work of the 
religious instruction of their children. We 
reply, that parents in general cannot instruct 
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Parents' disadvantages — F^w opportunities when young. 

their children so thoroughly in the Scriptures,, 
and in the whole circle of moral .and religious du- 
ties, as a competent and faithful Sabbath School 
Teacher may. 

The reasons for this assertion, are many^ 
1. Most parents enjoyed themselves but few op- 
portunities to gain religious knowledge in their 
childhood. They were taught the A&esmbly'» 
Catechism, that is^ the words of it» for no child 
ever so much as hoped to understand it. They 
committed certain portions af Scripture to mem^ 
cry, and could recite a long catalogue of Watts' 
Divine Songs. But, for a real knowledge of the 
Scriptures, or of the fundamental doctrines of 
Natural Theology, they were of these entirely 
ignorant. Yet thie Bible can be now, if it could 
not then, made intelligible to a child. Rational 
Christians hold no doctrine beyond the capacity 
of youth. They discard all self-contradictory prop- 
ositions, and give credit to those mysteries alone 
which are above, not to those which contradict, 
human reason. We believe, indeed, that our 
religion is peculiarly adapted, by its simplicity and 
loveliness, to the 'minds of children. Shall the 
parent, under these circumstances, deny his ofir 
spring an acquaintance with the precepts of the 
Gospel, and the whole truth as it is in Jesus? 
Shall he not, rather, cordially commit them to the 
care of other teachers? Who so qualified for 
this work, as those, who have voluntarily under-' 
taken it, and whose hearts are imbued with the 
spirit of their instructions ? 
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2. Some parents, again^ are negligent of the 
duty they might so well perform tov/ard their 
children. They plead, perhaps, the want of time 
or talents, when the secret of the case is a cul- 
pable indolence. They ought, it may be said, to 
arouse themselves, and do the work appointed 
them by God. True, but they have not given, and 
arguing from all human probabilities, they never 
will give, a regular and serious attention to the 
spiritual training of their children The i^ther 
pleads that he is fatigued by his daily toils, and the 
mother, that she has so much to do in providing 
for the bodies of her children, that she cannot 
find leisure for that unimportant and dull task, 
the nurture of their inward, moral, and spiritual 
powers. And yet, they are not wholly at ease 
in this matter ; they feel seme reproaches of 
conscience. They have precisely that degree 
of interest in the subject, which would make 
them welcome the opportunity and privilege of 
the Sunday School. 

3. There are parents, whose example and in- 
fluence is directly prejudicial to the character of 
their offspring. They not only neglect to edu- 
cate them in the truths and habits of Christiani- 
ty, but they actually oppose their religious pro- 
gress. Instances are not wanting, in which a 
a child has been taught to disobey the commands 
of God. There is a father, who, when a lady 
and gentleman called to invite his children to 
attend a Sunday School, during the conversa- 
tion unblushingly acknowledged, that he was 

2 
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Teach intemperance, profaneness — Want of time. 

training them up in intemperance ! *' I am not 
going/' said he, <'to be the last man in the world 
that drinks rum, and I am learning my boys to 
drink, as fast aa I can." Nor is this all. This 
inhuman being actually teaches his children ta 
awear, and often inflicts on them some punishment 
if they refuse to swear, or if they do it in a man- 
ner that displeases him. 

Now, if we could but induce one such parent, 
by kisd words, to send his unfortunate children to 
a Sunday School, would it not be a theme for 
an angePs joy ? The case we have cited may be 
an extreme one. Yet it stands not alone. For 
there is a regular gradation of bad parents^ 
inQuences downward, from those who teach their 
children to sin by their own example, to those, 
who daily countenance and commend in them 
one or more youthful vices. Shall we do noth- 
ing to resist the progress of this mournful con- 
tagion ? Let humanity, ^nay, let wisdom reply. 
Let us think of a community of men and women, 
who were subject in their childhood to no strong 
moral influences, except those, which nurtured 
and hardened them in iniquity, and then say, if 
we have no duty to perform in averting such a 
calamity. 

4. But other parents, competent to the task, 
and disposed also to educate their children in the 
love of God and goodness, are unable fully to do it 
from their unfavorable situation. They are in 
destitute circumstances, it may be, having no 
means to purchase that variety of books, ao 
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Common School needed — Sunday School more. 

•essential to thorough religious instruction. Or, 
they are so iu want, as to have little time for the 
•direct education of their children. The Sab- 
;bath, indeed, is the poor man's rest, his Heaven 
on earth. But if all the work is lefl to parents, 
they must encroach on other days to qualify 
themselves for spiritual teachers. Let those 
^occupied in the Sunday School say, if they are 
.not called to prepare their exercises, before the 
Sabbath morning overtakes them. 

Then, too, where a family is numerous, it is 
often impossible for one, or even both, of the 
heads of it to impart that minute instruction to 
each child, which his age, character, and progress 
require. If they undertake it, we may rest 
assured, that much will be done hastily, and 
therefore superficially. The parents should do 
all they can. But oflen will many things, of 
vital moment to the salvation of the child, be 
lefl undone, if no one come in to their aid. 
How is it in reference to the common school ? 
There are parents, who would fain instruct their 
children in all the literary and scientific branches 
of knowledge at home. But they find them- 
selves unable to do it. They are compelled 
even to hazard the moral well-being of their 
children, in some cases, because they cannot 
Attend personally to their intellectual culture. 
Are the truths taught in the Sunday School less 
important th^n the knowledge they gain in Day 
Schools, so that they require less care and time 
of the teacher 1 Or shall parents voluntarily 
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Parents, be not jealous — Your Physician, how reg^arded. 

relinquish the spiritual good, offered freely to 
their children on the Sabbath, while they strive 
and toil, and would sacrifice almost the comforts 
of life, rather than deprive them of secular in- 
struction? No. For the honor of our holy 
religion, and for our own honor, consistency, and 
happiness, let us embrace, cheerfully and cor- 
dially, the offers of the Sunday School Teacher. 

Parents, may you then regard this institu- 
tion neither with jealousy nor coldness. Any 
affection, the teacher may draw toward him- 
self by his connexion with your child, is more 
than doubly compensated by the new love he has 
awakened toward you in the breast of that child. 
Neither should you regard the teacher with indif-. 
ference. View him, rather, as your auxiliary in 
the most arduous work you are called to perform 
on earth. Let him stand to you as a ministering 
angel, sent in mercy to supply a want you 
might otherwise have always experienced. 

Why should the parent be insensible to the 
claims of the Sabbath School on his affection and 
support? He prizes the efforts of those, who 
save the body, the life, or the health of his child- 
ren. If your physician, by great skill and at- 
tention, has restored the life of a favorite child, 
what obligations do you ever afterwards feel 
toward him, and what strength of attachment. 
Let some one rescue your child from the perils 
of the waters, and your regard for him is never 
exhausted or chilled. Shall such fervent grati- 
tude be felt toward him, who preserves the natu- 
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Take an interest — Cooperate — Sun and Showers. 

ral life of our children, and no similar emotion 
be awakened toward the instruments of saving 
their souls from spiritual death ? 

Is it now asked, in what manner the parent 
can aid the Sunday School Teacher, and remune- 
rate him for his arduous services ? We answer — 

1. Take an interest in the School. Consider 
yourself as directly concerned in every plan 
that affects its usefulness. Become acquainted 
with its good points ; endeavor to understand the 
whole system. Do not regard your entire duty 
toward it as discharged, when you merely con- 
sent that your children should regularly attend it. 
Make it a matter of conversation with your neigh- 
bors, your pastor, your children, the teachers, 
every one who can give yon information upon it. 

2. Feel it to be your duty steadily to coope- 
rate with the teachers in giving your children a 
complete religious education. You do not oc- 
cupy distinct provinces. There is no cause for 
your remitting one effort in the culture of knowl- 
edge, and virtuous principles and habits in your 
offspring, because others have engaged to assist 
you in this work. They are merely assistants ; 
let them never be regarded as substitutes for the 
parent. Sympathize, then, in their every exer- 
tion ; ^nd neither be inactive nor act separately 
from them. Acquiesce in all the arrangements, 
the classification, and the exercises of the School. 
Identify your own duty and feelings with this great 
cause. The sun may not retire forever behind 
clouds, because rain is essential to vegetation ; 

2* 
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nor may he so flame upon as to scorch the ten- 
der plant, lest the waters should do more than 
their share in its growth. Let both operate, 
and that in perfect harmony. , 

3. Parents should regularly assist their children 
in preparing their Sunday exercises, and should 
examine them frequently, to ascertain their pro- 
gress in a knowledge of the Scriptures, and of 
those general truths communicated in the School. 
This practice would animate the teacher. 
Nothing so incites and supports us in any enter- 
prize, as to feel that we are the subjects of a 
kind notice. The lesson would be taught with 
a new zeal, care, and accuracy, were it known 
that there were those, who would call the child 
to a full account of its every exercise. It 
would encourage the children. What can we 
say to him, who pleads, ''my father never looks 
at my lessons; my mother never speaks of 
them; they care nothing, I am sure, about my 
studies " 1 But, let the child anticipate uni- 
formly a pleasant review of each exercise, by 
those he loves better than all others, and what a 
stimulus is here to diligence in study. How 
much better is a truth recollected, when we 
associate with it the image of a dear friend. 

And then, too, what a gain would it be to the 
parent himself, thus to recal his early instruc-* 
tibns in the Scriptures. Or, if he had not 
hitherto received such instruction, what an advan- 
tage to receive it now, and by so easy and agreea- 
ble a process. Let this course be pursued, and 
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Refer to Teacher -r- Visit the School. 

-every family shall soon become a Bible class; 
add it shall no more be said, that on sacred 
subjects, the children are wiser than their fathers. 
A fresh motive will also be supplied to filial re- 
spect, when they find so much knowledge in 
those they are called to reverence; and the 
parent will then fully comprehend and appreciate 
the rich blessings of the Sunday School. 

4. Form the habit of referring frequently to 
their Teachers, in the weekly conduct of your 
children. Speak kindly of them. Show that 
you prize their labors, and that you place confi- 
dence in their abilities aud motives. Ask, at 
the moment. of temptation, whether this passion, 
or disposition, or action, is consistent with their 
Sabbath lessons. In their little troubles, — large 
ones to them, — point them to the same source 
for comfort, as, the teacher has before you. 
When they are happy, connect the cause of 
their joy in some manner with those holy instrnc- 
tions. Refer, them, in questions of conscience, 
or when they would judge of any wrong they 
have don6, to the standard set up in the Sun- 
day School room, r In this way, you will both 
strengthen the hands of their teachers, and 
witness the happiest results from your own 
counsels, encouragements, and admonitions. 

5. As a natural consequence of this interest 
in the place, you will occasionally Visit the 
School. This is indispensable to the best fruits 
of every such institution. In vain will you ex- 
tol them with your lips, if you make no personal 
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Require Obedience — Prayer — Anecdote. 

sacrifices to promote their success. Your ac- 
tions will here, as every where else, speak more 
loudly than your words. If you refuse to do so 
little as yisit their school and spend there an 
occasional hour, what can they infer, but that 
you think it a quite unimportant affair? Let 
them see, on the other hand, that you are actu- 
ally present, and it will inspire and sustain them 
in their studies. Your countenance will be as 
light to the budding flower. It will impart 
hues of vigor and health, such as nothing else 
can impart. 

6. As another aid to the teacher, require im* 
plicit Obedience in your children. There is a 
murmur in regard to some of our Sunday 
Schools, that unless better order be preserved in 
them, the children cannot be benefited by any 
instructions there given theip, however learned 
and salutary. And where does this habit of 
insubordinatiim originate? I fear too oflen at 
the fireside. The parent permits his child to 
do in all things according to his own will. 
Hence proceeds a spirit of lawless independence, 
a feeling that no other teacher is entitled to 
respect and obedience. See then, that a good 
foundation be laid for their progress at the 
School, by the quiet and respectful manner yon 
always require in them at home. 

7. Teach your children the duty of Prayer. 
Begin this work in their earliest years. It is 
recorded of an eminent physician, that having 
been in conversation with a friend during the 
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Pray with children — Louisa's question. 

evening in bis chamber, aAer his friend bad 
ivithdrawn, he was heard to repeat the Lord's 
Prayer, and the child's petition, **Now I lay 
me down to sleep," &c., and he was known to 
say, that he never retired to slumber without 
repeating these supplications, so strong had been 
the impression upon his childhood, produced by 
his mother's teachings. What a lesson is this 
to mothers. If yon will train up your children 
to pray understandingly, it will be an anchor to 
their souls amid the storms of temptation. Be- 
fore you permit them to sleep, review with them 
each action and event of the day. Has it 
brought them some peculiar blessing ? Teach 
them to give thanks for it, and that in their own 
language. Let no wrong word or deed, if pos- 
sible, escape this daily ordeal. Lead them to 
the footstool of mercy for the needed forgiveness. 

Pray yourself with them. How must such 
tsocial devotions purify and hallow the paternal 
bond. Would fathers educate the religious na- 
ture of their children by uniting in sincere 
prayer with them, every year and every day, till 
they left their native abode, who can doubt, that 
•Sunday Schools would fail far less frequently, 
than they now do, to make children perma- 
nently good: What a touching rebuke is con- 
tained in the following incident. — Louisa was in 
the youngest class of a Sunday School. Her 
iBuperintendent sat down by her, one day, and 
asked her, among other questions, if she prayed. 

She said she did not. 
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Its effect OQ father and mother— Evil companions. 

He then requested her, when she went hpine^ 
to ask her parents to teach her to pray. He 
afterwards learned, that her father was an irre- 
ligious man, and for some years had absented 
himself from the place of public worship. 

The little girl returned home, and as soon as 
she entered the house, she ran up to her jnother, 
and with great earnestness inquired, — 

" Ma, why don't you teach me to pray ? " 

The mother burst into tears and left the room. 
The child then went to her father with the same 
earnest question, — 

" Pa, why don't you teach me to pray ? '* 

The inquiry went homelike an arrow to the 
father's conscience. He began soon to attend 
church, and is now an exemplary Christian. 
And the niother is a consistent communicant ; 
and she recently told the superintendent, that 
this question of her little daughter was instru- 
mental in directing her thoughts to the concerns 
of eternity. 

8.. Keep youj: children from Evil Companions. 
** What folly," in the words of another, " to 
think that a boy can play with the profane, im- 
pure, passionate boys, which herd in the streets, 
six days in the week, and have the stains all 
wiped away by being compelled to learn his 
Sunday School lesson on the seventh." — ** If," 
he adds, ** you ask, how shall we keep our boys 
from bad company, — we answer, in the easiest 
and pleasantest way you possibly can, but at all 
events. Keep them out of the Streets. 
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Good example — Anecdote — Communion. 

The alternative) it seems to us, is as clear and 
decided, as any which circumstances ever made 
up for man; you must govern your children, 
and keep them away from the contamination of 
vice, or you must expect to spend your old age 
in mourning over the ruins of your family.'' 

9. To give complete efficiency to your aid of 
the Sunday School, set your children a Gi)od 
Example in the daily walks of life. Whatever 
virtue you inculcate on them, practise it your- 
self. Parents have usually no conception of the 
importance of this duty. They spend their 
breath in teaching their children to love God 
and keep his commandments. And yet, how 
little do they themselves exhibit of this love. 
They repine at the dealings of Providence in 
presence of their children, if not expressly, yet 
very often by implication. They are selfish, 
sensual, deceitfbl, worldly minded, and yet think 
to prevent these vices in their offspring, by a 
few grave lectures on their exceeding sinfulness. 
Let them learn of Jesus, who lived as he taught, 
and whose highest praise was uttered. in these 
simple words, *' He hath done all things welL^^ 

Mrs. 3. once took her little child to church 
on communion Sabbath. He was deeply inter- 
ested in that service, and when they had returned 
home, he asked his mother wbat it was, that they 
had been doing in church. She told him to 
bring her the Testament and she would tell him 
all about it. 

After reading the account of the Institution 
of the Lord's Supper, she proceeded, "This was 
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just before our Savior was crucified ; and he told 
his disciples, that they must always do this after, 
he was gone, so as to remember him. And all 
people, who love God, have done just as you saw 
the people do at the meeting-house to-day, ever 
since Jesus Christ lived on earth." The littla 
boy looked earnesjtty in her face and said, 

" Ma, why dorCt you do so ? Don't you love 
God?'' . 

What reply could a parent make to such ar 
quesfion ? Must she not have been overwhelmed 
by this artless, yet powerful rebuke? O that 
parents would cease to subject themselves to sa 
many deserved reproaches from their children. 

Guard, I entreat you, your lips and your 
lives. Use none but pure language before 
these watchful hearers. Never correct your 
child in a passion. . Be calm yourself, and that- 
will tend to make him so. , Be irritable yourself^ 
and he will surely be so. Let your life be in all 
respects such, that the teacher can point to it 
while teaching your sons and daughters. What 
a power will this give him. How can you. so 
certainly and so gloriously cooperate with him, 
as by exemplifying in your own character each 
virtue he is so studiously inculcating on their 
tender minds. May it be your welcome 8en<> 
tence, at the close of life, that you taught elo- 
quently and irresistibly, better than all teachers 
or books could have taught, that '^ godliness is 
profitable for all things, having the promise 
both of the life that now is, aad of that which is 
to come." 



CHAPTER II. 



DEFECTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

t 

It needs but a slight acqaaintance with the 
principles of our nature, to perceive that society 
does more than all things else in deciding indi- 
vidual character. He who dwells in solitude is 
entirely a different beingf from what an habitual 
intercourse with the world would have made 
him. Not only are his actions of another com- 
plexion, but his disposition, and jbis habitual 
thoughts, and his moral feelings are essentially 
unlike those of the man of the world. I know 
of no illustration of this truth so striking, as is 
seen in the change that takes place in a child, at 
the period, in which he commences an attend- 
ance on a public school. Look at his manners. 
Instead of that quiet, respectful, and modest boy 
you saw but yesterday, he is now bold, restless* 
and full of self-confidence. His tones of voice 
are loud ; his whole air and bearing show that 
some most powerful ag^nt has been concerned in 
making him what he. now is. 

What is the secret of this surprising trans- 
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formation ? The boy has associated promiscu- 
ously with others of his age and sex. He is 
rapidly exchanging his own traits for those of 
the companions he daily meets at his school. 
This is the key to the mystery. Man has 
been called the creature of imitation. And if 
this be true of adults, it is doubly so. of child- 
ren. They are in most cases governed in their 
conduct supremely by the principle of imitation. 
They do what they see others doing around 
them. And they catch even the manners of 
those, w1k> put themselves forward in theit pres- 
ence. Hence, if there be a rude and noisy 
child in the school where your son attends, that 
is the example he first noticed ; and it is that he 
is now most probably following. 

But it is not in his external appearance 
alone, that your son is so altered. You find his 
feelings and propensities are fast changing. He- 
is less affectionate than formerly ; he is reluC' 
tant to approach you as h^ once did with open 
arms and ready step, and press hts unsoiled lips 
to your cheek. Many of his deepest sensibili-^ 
ties have been withdrawn from you. Why is it 
so ? Because he has a nature that melts in sym- 
pathy with others ; and the hearer they are in 
age to himself, the more intense thajt sympathy 
is. Perhaps he has heard his companions ridi- 
cule the expression of his filial love. '^ If you 
kiss your father or mother, you are a baby, / 
would not do it." Here is the reason that you 
cannot now draw from him this testimony of 
afTection, but just now so readily bestowed. 
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T^ie change for the worse -^ Nothing done to prevent it. 

Happy for our childreo, if the moral image, 
into which they are so inevitably transformed at 
the public school, were fairer than their own. 
But, observation daily teaches, that the change 
is almost uniformly lor the worse. In the great 
traffic there seen, each new adventurer is well 
nigh sure to be a loser. The anxious father 
feels, as he leads his son the first morning to 
the door of the Common School, that a dirge is 
now sung over his infant purity. He turns away 
with the melancholy conviction, that that child, 
let him gain as he may in knowledge and intel- 
lectual power, must now part with his native 
innocence. The kingdom of heaven is to be 
taken with violence from his soul. I recently 
heard an intelligent parent affirm, that he never 
had sent a child to a public school, and that, 
until the moral character of those places was 
improved, he never would. " All the learning 
that teachers and books could ever impart to 
them," said he, with an eloquence I shall never 
forget, "will be but dust in the balance, com- 
pared with the evil examples and bad habits, to 
which they would there be expotiied.'' 

And yet, notwithstanding the moral dangers 
from this source are so obvious, and though they 
are the subjects of daily remark, we see almost 
nothing done to diminish them. On the con- 
trary, even the little spiritual influence, exerted 
by our day schools within the memory of the 
present generation, seems rapidly disappearing. 

In my own childhood, I well recollect that a 
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part of each Saturday morning wa^ regularly 
devoted to religious instruction. The Shorter 
Catechism was then repeated. Hymns and por- 
tions of Scripture were also recited by every 
pupil in the school. We learned, it is true, or 
rather I should say, we committed to memory, — 
for we could not generally understand them, — 
many religious lessons. This practice did some 
harm ; none can deny it. But it also did good. 
For it led us to think of the Bible and of God 
and eternity. It was a valuable exercise, 
from its being a distinct recognition of the 
truth of Christianity, and of our obligations 
to obey the Savior.. It furnished occasions for 
reflection on the value of our souls. We could 
not but feel, at some of those periods, that we 
were placed at school by our parents, for some 
other and higher object, than merely to acquire 
a knowledge of Arithmetic, Grammar, and Ge- 
ography. This institution did something, — ob- 
ject as we may to the old methods of religious 
instruction, — toward preparing us for our whde 
future existence. 

But what is the common school now? Almost 
exclusively an instrument to ftt the mind of the 
child for the stations and honors of this world, 
and a stepping stone up the mount of wealth. 
Children are sent to these places for the mere 
culture of their intellect. The understanding is 
regarded, not only as the most important of the 
faculties, but the only faculty, which is there to» 
be educated. If order and moralitj are repre* 
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Intellect alone now trained — Not so in other coanUies. 

flBQted as needful among the pupils, the reason 
almost uniformly given is, that '' if they are 
doing mischief, or if there is no order in th^ 
school, nothing can be learnt.*' As if learning, 
knowledge, an^ intellectual skill were the end 
and aim of human life. These are not to be 
decried ; but the question is, were these moral 
pdwers and this spiritual nature bestowed on us, 
to be servants of the understanding? No. 
You cannot, with the Bible in your hand, say 
this. Reason teaches otherwise. Daily experi- 
ence shows, that talent alone, or learning alone, 
is altogether insufficient to make a perfect man. 
The truths of religion are seen and felt to be all 
that can elSeot this object. Their value is a matter 
of personal consciousness in every undefiled heart. 
The nations of the old world are. awaking 
to the importance of introducing Christianity 
into day schools. In Holland, Germany, and 
Prussia, this is already done. '^ The technu 
caHties of Christian se^ts are not taught. By 
special statute they are prohibited. But those 
great and eternal principles of moral truth, 
which all sects allow to be indispensable in the 
grown-up Christian, are carefully imbedded in 
every youthful heart." England is already alive 
to this subject. <' British schools," says the last 
Report of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, *^ are intended to unite with every other 
salutary influence, whether of a private or pub- 
lic kind, in training up youth to be dutiful and 
nfectionate in the family ; sincere and generous 

3* 
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in their dealings with each other; indastrious, 
honest and contented in business ; loyal and 
peaceable as citizens and subjects, and consistent 
and devout as professors of the Christian name.^' 
Would that republican America could say thus 
of her public schools. Ought we to fall behind 
the despotic governments of Europe in this re* 
spect? Yet the doctrine of our country is, that 
although religion is of vital importance^ the 
common school is not the place to teach it. 
Many arguments are adduced to establish this 
point, although, in our apprehension, far too 
much weight is attached to them. Let us glance 
at a few of them. 

1. ** We do not want our schools to become 
Sectarian institutions," says one, " let the teacher 
keep to his own duty, while at that post." But 
what is sectarianism ? It is inculcating peculiar 
points of belief, which are matters of contro- 
versy. Now, no one would encourage this prac- 
tice in the public schools. There is enough 
common ground among all Christians, on which 
the teacher could stand. We all believe that 
there is a God ; that we are accountable to him 
for all our conduct ; that the soul is immortal ^ 
that we have a revelation from God ; that love to 
this Being and to all mankind is the duty of 
every living soul ; and that Jesus Christ is, in 
some way, the Savioi* of the world. Why should 
not every parent rejoice to have these great 
truths recognised and inculcated at ^11 times and 
by every instructer, to whom their children are 
entrasted ? Would this be sectarianism ? 
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Experience of a teacher — Prejudice against religion. 

2. ** Bat we question," say some, **the benefit 
^f giving children at ^school grave and long lec- 
tures on religion. It would interfere with their 
Studies ; and if it did not, thej are apt to be 
wearied and disgusted by such lectures.** As 
regards the interference with other pursuits, this 
would depend wholly on the time given to such 
instructions, and the value we' attach to them. 
If it did the children good to hear an occasional 
remark on the subject of religion, no one, it 
would seem, could object to it. -** But it wifl 
not do them good/' you contend. There are 
teachers, whose experience has proved otherwise. 
** Five minutes,** says one, who adopted this 
course with great success, and offended no pa- 
rent by so doing, "have been devoted at the close 
of the school, sometimes to the illustration of an 
important practical truth ; again, to a short com- 
ment on a passage of Scripture ; at another 
time, an anecdote has been related to convey 
some moral lesson. The children were inter- 
ested in this exercise, and who can doubt that 
they often derived good from it?** 

3. We have heard still another objection to 
introducing religion into our common schools. 
" It tends to Prejudice their minds forever,** we 
aretold, " against it.** The reading of the Scrip- 
tures as a lesson is, perhaps, cited to prove this 
position. I do not doubt that many a child has 
received positive injury from this practice. The 
Bible has been ever afterward associated in his 
mind with the school, and with dull, unintelligible 
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Teachers not qualified on religious subjects. 

things. 3ut why was it so? Not, certainly, 
pf necessity. Suppose that the teacher, ipstead 
of requiring his pupils to read the Scriptures 
through in oout'se, each his two or three verses 
in turn, had spent the same tiroe in explain- 
ing to them some short passage, a piece of biog- 
raphy in the Old Testam0]|t, or a parable, or 
i^cide^t in the life of Jesus, in the New, Would 
this have been a duU task ? Ffoxn the nature of 
the case, it cbuld not have* been other- than ex- 
iceedingly interesting, And in a series of years, 
fixk immetise s^mouiit of religious and practical 
iastruction might thus^ be imparted. 

4. ** But our teachers are not qualiQed,'/ you 
will say^ ** thus to expound the Bible to their 
scholars/' It is true, they usually are not. And 
why? Because parents do. iiot reqiiire this 
qualification iq those who instruct their children. 
if they understand the common branches of 
knowledge, and can teach them successfully, this 
is the most that is asked. Let our Sphool Com^ 
mittees make the above qualification eiasential to 
the obtaining a certificate at their handstand 
the difficulty would soon vanish. . 

The truth however is, that so far from en^ 
couragiqg, we distinctly discourage, as a com- 
munity , the introduction of religion, in any form, 
into our public schools. A late statistical docu* 
ment, presented to a literary conventioii a| Ver« 
moot, shows that of one hundred schools in that 
State, the New Testament is used on an average 
^n but forty^eight, either as a reading book or 
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for devotional purposes. One would hardly credit 
the statement, yet so great is the dread among 
some individuals of any connexion whatever 
between church and i^tate, and of all sectarian- 
ism, that teachers have even been forbidden to 
offer prayers before the children in our schoolsl 
In the interior of Massachusetts, not long since, 
the Chairman of a School Committee actually ad- 
dressed a letter to a teacher, requiring him, in 
peremptory and offensive terms, to desist forth- 
with from the practice of opening and closing 
his school with prayer. Legislation also, we 
fear, is opposed to all religious instruction at 
these seminaries. Seeing this is so, and that 
public opinion sets so strongly in that direction, 
we can hope little for a reform in that quarter. 
Our dependence must be on some other in- 
stitution to sanctify and save our children. 

Indeed, were public opinion favorable to mak- 
ing our common schools moral and religious 
institutions, we can see very setious obstacles, 
that mast long prevent their becoming such as 
we could wish. The general character of 
teachers is not what it should be. There are, 
it is true, many most exemplary men in the 
work, and their number, we rejoice to believe, 
is yearly increasing. But look at tbe standard 
for that office, such as is set up, for example, in 
the Prussian schools. It demands, not only that 
spirit of devotion to God, and .that ability to 
impart some knowledge of the Scriptures, of 
which we have already spoken, but singular 
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moral attainhients. Selfocontroly an even tern* 
per, decision and firmness joined to a true affec* 
tion for the; pupils, moral discernment, and a 
constant sense of the obligations of duty, these 
are indispensable to fidelity and success. If 
an individual fail on . one of these points, he 
cannot be a good moral teacher. Nay, we 
had almost said, he cannot educate the in« 
tellect of his pupils with fewer virtues than 
these, But must we not, with our utmost can- 
dor, decide, that many, very n^any teachers lack 
patience, or love, or firmness, or some one or 
more vital qualification for their office ? If it 
be so, then we need new schools, and a new 
ord«r of teachers for the express work of re- 
ligious instruction. 

Another obstacle to moral education, in our 
public schools, is fpund in that principle of a 
most dangerous character, to which constant 
appeals are there made. I refer to emulation. 
It is the causQ of much evil, I fear, in all our 
literary institutions. Does it not lead directly 
to self-complacency, pride, vanity, and jealousy 
in the successful competitor? Is it not the 
parent of envy and hatred in the bosoms of the 
unsuccessful ? And what are pure and laudable 
motives of conduct ? They are a desire to do 
good in the world, to resemble others in moral 
fixcellence, to make great attainments in knowl- 
edge and virtue, and the desire of the approba- 
tion of wise and good men. But emulation, as 
jeherisbed in too many of our schools, tends to 
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Excite love of knowledge — Anecdote of Sunday Scholart. 

suppress rather than foster these motives. It 
stimulates the lower and selfish propensities of 
our nature, and makes victory^ not excellence, 
the chief object of pursuit. 

While, there^e^ this principle is so generally 
addressed in our common schools, we cannot 
regard them as the best places for moral and re- 
ligious instruction. We need institutions, that 
shall develope the higher and nobler sentiments. 
Let us quicken the love of knowledge and virtue 
for their own sakes ; let us awaken the desire of 
approbation from friends and teachers; the hope 
of usefulness and honor in subsequent years ; a 
sense of the obligations of children to thern^ 
selves, their parents, their country, and especial- 
ly to their God ; then will their heJtrts be 
pure, and their lives holy. Where are these 
motives so effectually awakened as in the Sun- 
day School ? Whence is the spirit of worldlj 
ambition so haf^ily expelled, in the instruction 
of our children, as from these blessed institu* 
tions? 

Again, as friends of order, tirtue, and general 
improv€fment in the common school, we should 
sustain the institution in question. One of the 

district schools in , was taught the winter 

of 1833, by a young man, who failed for some 
reason, to gain the affection and respect of a 
portion of his older scholars. 

At the close of the school, these scholars 
matured the plan of being absent from the usual 
examination. Not satisired with this, they used 
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Conscience should be educated — Affections^ 

ef ery meaaure to persuade the younger scholars 
to be absent also, that they might break up the^ 
ex9.mination altogether. 

When the d.ay arrived, the minister went to 
the schpoL He cast his eyes slowly round upon 
the scholars, and behold! there was. his Sunday 
School! The very children, whom he was ac* 
customed to see assembled on the Sabbath, for 
religious instruction, were now before him. 
Those older and unruly scholars were all ab- 
sent^ but they did not succeed in persuading 
one member of the Sunday School to follow their 
evil example. The teachisr had taught that same 
school for three successive winters, and he re- 
marked,. '' that he could see^ in a striking man- 
ner, the happy influence of the Sunday School 
among his ^scholars. Those, who attended it, 
were iavariably more obedient and more studi- 
ous than the others." 

. How long should we wait, to welcome and im- 
prove opportunities to teach our children true and 
saving lessons, instead of those impure habits they 
80 often contract at the common school 1 Shall 
we consent to see them learning from their com- 
panions vulgar, indelicate, and profane language, 
departures froin truth, deception, and prevarica- 
tion, the^ perusal of licentious books, pollution 
by writings, words, and looks, subjection to 
their passions, the habit of beating and injuring 
one another 1 Shall we witness all this, and do 
nothing to counteract it 1 Let us feel no longer 
that education is designed merely to make them 
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Christian and secular education — Alpbeus and Arethusa. 
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literary, or to prepare them for business. Let the 
conscience be educated ; let the affections be 
cherished. Life and death, happiness and mis- 
ery are the issues of our efforts. Too long have 
'< secular and Christian education, like the fabu- 
lous streams of Alpheus and Arethusa, existed 
entirely independent; though like them, they 
commence at the same point, extend, as it 
were, parallel through life, and terminate at the 
same place. But let them be inseparably, blended 
from infancy to manhood, and as the waters of 
Marah became sweet from the tree that was 
cast into them, so shall the bitterness of secular, 
be forever banished by the purifying influences 
of Christian education/' 



CHAPTER HI 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

The connexion between the character of our 
Teachers and the prosperity of tb^ Sunday 
School is intimate vand vital. Let us circulate 
periodicals, and hold anniversaries, and extol 
this institution as we may ; nay, let pastors do 
their whole duty toward it, and parents be never 
so faithful in their work, if the Teacher is defi- 
cient, certainly if he grossly fail in his office, 
the school cannot prosper. And, on the other 
hand, let him be devoted, diligent, and capable, 
and no obstacles can permanently withstand his 
success. Would you know the condition of 
any one of these Sabbath Seminaries, you need 
oiily SLsk, Who are its teachers ? The answer 
to that question decides its character. The 
Prussian maxim applies to each of this little 
band in his own class, and to all, as a whole, 
" As is the master, so is the school." . 

Therefore it is, that I would always impress 
the Teacher with a sense of his high responsi- 
bility. He is wielding a power, second only to 
that of the parent, in its solemn and eternal 
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bearings on the child's future destiny. He 
stands at the fountain head of life, the life of 
imnu)rtai beings* A pebble can now tiun aside 
that rivulet, which, in its onward moveroent, 
shall become a stream' of such size and force, 
that no human energy can control it. The 
be^rt may be now easily imbued with love, faith, 
spirituality, and all holy impulses. But neglect 
to do this, or do aught to prevent the growth of 
its best affectionSj and no time shall efface the 
deed. The office of instructor of children is 
always one of momentous issues. That of their 
religious instructer surpasses, in its influences, 
all we can portray or conceive. It required, and 
is worthy of, the most gifted minds of the nation. 
No power should be estimated more highly, nor 
therefore, more sincerely desired and earnestly 
sought, than that of doing good to the young. It 
was part of the business of Jesus, while on earth ; 
it is the daily care of his Father and our Father 
to train up these infant spirits in knowledge, 
virtue, piety, through an everlasting progress. 
Who is suflicient for these things? 

This question is not asked to discourage the 
timid from engaging in Sunday School instruc- 
tion. Nor would I intimate that perfection 
should be rigidly demanded of every candidate . 
for teaching. But ' all that man may ask of 
his frail fellows, so much, not one tittle abated, 
do I claim as a preparation for this work. I 
would not institute comparisons, and speak of 
the responsibleness of kings and rulers; no, nor 
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Love orChildren essential in Teachers. 

of that of the ministers of Christ, fiut all 
these are of less concern to the patriot and 
Chrisftian) than to know who teach religion and 
morality to our children, — religion, the one 
thing needful, the great atmosphere of man's 
true life, without which this material universe 
were robbed of its now fadeless charms, nor 
suns, nor heavens, nor vernal gales, nor sum- 
mer's glory could give enduring joy to the soul, — 
and morality, its complement. What>then is re- 
quired to make a good Sunday School Teacher 1 
\. A love of children. There may be much 
good sense, much knowledge, conscientiousness^ 
and even a rare piety; and still this trait be 
Wanting, and the individual be unqualiliedy 
therefore, for this work. Do we attach an un- 
due importance to this one quality? Children, 
we all know, will learn nothing, no good thing, 
of those who have not their previous affection. 
In a common school, what tyrant ever instilled 
learning into the minds of his pupils 1 If any 
do learn under such an individual, it is because 
they are his favorites. None, whom he daily 
offends by his austerity, can apply themselves 
beneath his eye to their books. They tremble 
before him ; and fear always enervates the intel- 
lect. .But, in the moral and religious teacher, 
the sentiment of kindness is still more needful 
to success. Of what avail is it to enjoin on your 
scholar to love that Being, whom yeu represent as 
having human qualities raised to infinity, when the 
man who is addressing him does not love him, and 
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Reverence for H|imaa Nature — Christ's Declarations. 

cannot gain his affections ? If he dislike the im- 
age, how can he like the original ? And so of love 
to your neighbor. The child never learns to feel 
this sentiment, when urg^d to it by a cold and 
nnamiable instructer. Let that divine spirit first 
burn in his own bosom, and then, as if by in- 
stinct, the flame will rush, into that of his pupil. 
Sympathy, this is the great, the only true teacher 
of love. 

Nor may we hope to deceive a child in regard 
to our love of him. With unerring sagacity, he 
at once penetrates our manner, and knows when 
we feign what we do not feel. Smiles are then 
lost upon him. Soft words do not lure him. 
The magnets repel each other, and that with a 
force which actually increases, the neajer is the 
contact of their poles, We may have virtues 
that fit us for usefulness in other spheres of duty, 
but if^ when we look on one of these pure be- 
ings,, oaf hearts do not bound toward him, as 
did ^ur i^avior's, certainly if we have a de- 
cide4 aversion to the company of children, we 
hav^ no call to the office of the Sunday School 
Teacher. . We have no sympathy with his spirit, 
who so loved little children, as to take them in 
. his arms, at tl>e time when he blest them. 

2. Venerate Human Nature. Our Lord, when 
he looked on a group of little children, said, " Of ' 
•such is the kingdom of heaven.'' And at anoth- 
er time, '' their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in Heaven." Volumes 
are contained in these two passages. They 

4* 
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Must consider children capable of endless advancement. 

teach that the nearer we approach to infancy, 
the nearer are we to a pure, heavenly nature ; 
that there is something in the bosom of a little 
child worthy of veneration and awe. The 
teacher must feel this sentiment. He must con* 
aider himself not as instructing eartjily beings, 
and those whom he may regard as uninterest* 
ing from some personal or moral deformity. 
They are each endowed with a soul, that came 
from its Creator unsullied as the heavens. 
Never doubt this. He who wavers on this point, 
who ever questions the divine origin of each 
child before him;> or who eyer loses sight of 
their capacity for an endless advancement in 
light, holiness, and virtue, wants an essential 
qualification for this office. 

Nor is this reverence for human nature at all 
inconsistent with a knowledge of the extreme 
diversity in the characters of children. You 
see sottie particular child, who is gentle, kind, 
pure, obedient, and who has an angelic coun- 
tenance, and you say, "if all were like him, 
I could believe their nature to be divine.'' But 
remember, they have ; all the same original fea- 
tures. Their physical constitutions may and do 
vary. Their education at home has been unlike. 
Circumstances have made them differ. But this 
will not abate your faith in their capacities, if 
you view it aright. It will rather aid you the 
better to instruct them. You need discrimina- 
tion to adapt yourself to their various wants. 
Some are quick of apprehension, others dull; 
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Children not all alike — Mental activity needed. 

some love instruction and wish to improve, oth- 
ers do neither ; some are industrious, others 
idle; these are timid, those bold; here you see 
benevolence, there selfishHess ; one is affection- 
ate, another cold ; one sincere, another artful ; 
one comes up to your idea of perfection, another 
is almost as far from it as possible. God intended 
there should be a diversity of traits among men. 
Regard it as his appointment; reverence his work, 
and strive not to make your children all precisely 
alike, but to repder them all good as individuals, 
having ** one spirit," though the utmost diversity 
may mark its ** operations." 

3. I would name Mental. Activity, as need- 
ful in a good teacher. This is essential to en- 
able one to converse well with children. Their 
minds act with rapidity, and to interest, we 
must strive to keep pace with them. And 
then, for the purpose of prompt, various, and ap- 
propriate illustration, for citing incidents and 
facts, how often is this quality required. He who 
dislikes the effort of thought, who shrinks from 
the investigation of subjects, and is reluctant to 
weigh evidence, ,and form deliberate opinions, is 
unsuited to awaken the mind of a child. We 
can impart nothing to another, which we have 
not ourselves. And of what avail is a school 
of dull, passive, unreflecting pupils? Better 
leave them in undisturbed ignorance, than gath- 
er them together to stupify their intellectual 
faculties. To do this on religious subjects is 
little less than unpardonable. It is inflicting on 
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Should be versed in Scripture, Creation, and Human Life. 

a child an injury, which years will not repair, 
a loss, which eternity itself may be insufficient 
to retrieve. 

With habits of mental activity, the Teacher 
will acquire religious knowledge. He should be 
well versed in the Scriptures, familiar with the 
history, customs, and habits of the times of 
Prophets and Apostles. The works of Creation 
should be his daily study. So far as practicable, 
he should understand Natural History, that he 
may draw illustrations from every part of the 
visible world. A flower, a leaf, an insect, will 
often furnish such a Teacher materials.for a 
whole exercise. His soul should be quickened 
to a deep sympathy with all that live or exist 
among the works of God. He should be alive 
to the least token of beauty, and the smallest 
evidence of the goodness of Providence. 

There is one species of knowledge of para* 
mount importa];ice to success in moral and re- 
ligious instruction. I refer to that of Human 
Life. If we would reach the springs of action, 
and influence our fellows for good, we must 
understand those springs. And this knowledge 
can never be gained accurately and completely., 
except by personal observation. Iiet the Sun- 
day School Teacher form, therefore, the habit of 
observing every transaction, in which man is 
concerned. His motto must be '* Nothing hu- 
man is uninteresting to me.'' The conduct and 
motives of mankind, as they pass daily beneath 
his notice, should be to him the book of all books. 
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Let him never be weary in its perusal. Let him 
count the least ray, that beams from the interior 
world of a living soul, as an emanation of light 
from God. 

4. To succeed in teaching, we must love our 
work. There are matiy, who feel no desire, 
apparently, to communicate their thoughts and 
feelings to others. Their breasts are locked, as 
if in pledged secrecy. If such enter the field of 
the Sunday School Teacher, let their first care 
be to overcome this reluctance of speech. He, 
who would labor here, must have a communica- 
tive disposition ; he must desire to impart all the 
good, in his gifl, to others. He must look on his 
class as beings, for whose sake he is almost 
ready to pour put his very life-blood. If he 
have none of this yearning toward them; if all 
he gives them is extorted from his mind, as from 
a miser's hand, then must his efforts prove often 
ineffectual, and the fruit he can witness will, 
we fear, be small and discouraging. 

But they, who desire to convey all their re* 
ligious knowledge, and the results of their moral 
experience into the minds of their scholars, will 
be " apt to teach." The little band will hang 
on their lips with delight ; for, if the heart be 
filled* with benevolence, it will find expression. 
The Teacher will perceive his talent for instruc- 
tion, his facility of expression, command of 
illustrations, and power to interest, keep pace 
precisely with the growth of his desire to com- 
municate to the children. 
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EflTects of puDctoality, and of the want of it — Amjcdote. 

5. Kindred to the last trait will be found that 
of Punctuality, If you love your employment, 
and succeed in it, you will naturally be constant 
in your place. But some may fail of this virtue 
from an inadequate sense of its value. '' What 
harm/' say such, '' can there be in an occa- 
sional absence? Should I task myself to go out 
in all kinds of weather ? If I feel indisposed, is 
not that a sufficient excuse for leaving my class ? " 
No, my friend, nothing less than actual neces- 
sity should ever keep you at home. You teach 
your scholars to be punctual, yet to what purpose, 
if you are yourself irregular? Besides, it is dis- 
couraging beyond measure to the scholar, to find 
that the shower, through which he^ came to his 
duty, has deterred his Teacher, and to sit his 
long hour with no one perhaps to instruct him. 
In any case, he loses that interest, Which the 
continued pursuit of an object alone can sustain. 
We have heard of an individual who, a stran- 
ger and almost in poverty, passed one day, 
while a youth, a range of new and elegant build- 
ings in Broadway, New York, which were then 
the admiration and boast of that city. " V 11 
build, one day or other, a greater house than any 
of these, in this very street," said that youth to 
himself, as he gazed on the structure. Ho has 
actually lived to accomplish it. Teacher, look 
you on your class, and say, that, with Heaven's 
aid, you will make these children patterns for the 
whole School. Resolve thus, and I have no 
fear that you will fail in perseverance or punc* 
tuAlity. 
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Should you be compelled to occasional ab- 
sence, it is hoped you will always provide a 
substitute; and give him time for a faithful 
preparation to meet your class. Make it your 
uniform practice to be present at the open- 
ing of .the School. If you are tardy but five 
minutes, your pupils will soon learn to be so 
probably for ten. . Your example may in- 
fluence other Teachers, and they their schol- 
ars,, and all finally compel the Superintendent to 
delay the commencement of the exercises until 
the hour is far encroached upon. This point 
may seem to some a small one, but I can assure 
such, that in every Sunday School, which has 
declined and dwindled, and at length been 
wholly discontinued, the evil originated in the 
tardiness of its Teachers. 

6. I have spoken already of a knowledge of 
human life as useful to the Teacher. Let me 
hrtsre add, that the Life of Childhood should be an 
object of his special study. *' The child," it is 
true, ** is father of the man," and yet there are 
features in his character that differ essentially 
from those of manhood. Simplicity, artlessness, 
truth, innocence, who retains these to the degree 
in which he once possessed them ? Children also 
have their favorite pursuits. , The Teacher must 
observe them while engaged with their whole 
heart. They are then off their guard and show 
their peculiar traits, as they never will, when 
sensible of the observation of others. They 
indulge in sports, which afford a rare opportunity 
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for discovering their individual traits. Review 
your own childhood and youth. Strive to recol- 
lect your views of the world and yourself at that 
age ; and then consider that each of your schol- 
ard looks upon life just as you then did, not as 
you now do. Never forget this distinctioo. 
You once "spake as k chWd, understood as a 
child, and thought as a child " ; so do these little 
ones now. 

We hear them ask questions on every con- 
ceivable topic. Never repel them, when they do 
this. ** Suffer little children to come " unto 
you, and *' forbid them not." Too often do we 
see the Spirit of those disciples, who thought a 
little child beneath their Master's notice. "It 
is nothing but a child," say some, " why listen 
to his words ? " The Sunday School Tieacher, 
who has this disposition, cannot succeed in his 
office. He«mu8t never set himself above child- 
ren. 

7. This leads me to remark, that Humility is 
of primary importance in this office, fie will- 
ing to learn of ydur scholars. Retnember they 
are nearer the kingdom of Heaven than you are, 
and may teach you invaluable lessons of its na- 
ture and requisitions. For the sake of your 
own iitiprovement, you shoald often consent to 
sit at the feet of a child and listen. He will 
sometimes utter admonitions in your ear, "which 
the adult has not courage to utter. ^ Do not de- 
spise nor disregard his language. For the sake 
of ^your pupils, it is indispensable that you pene- 
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trate the genius of childhood. How can you 
awaken and tempt forth their inward nature, if 
you have never held intercourse with their in- 
most soul? Study, therefore, every child you 
meet, with unfeigned condescension, and as if 
reading a divine page. On every account be- 
ware lest, by a distant and lofty bearing, you 
''offend one of these little ones." Said a man 
of eminent humility, and who had a rare love 
for children, *' I never see a little child in the 
streets so poor and ragged, that I do not want to 
take it up and kiss it." Was not this the spirit 
of Christ ? 

8. The Teacher must pursue his labors with 
unfaltering Hope and Trust Let him, in the 
outset/ anticipate difficulties and obstacles. If 
he imagine that all will be smooth before him, 
that every child in his class will advance steadily ; 
that there will be no dulness and no ingratitude, 
he will surely, in the end, be deplorably disap- 
pointed. Let him not do this ; let him not look 
for uniform docility. This world contains noth- 
ing stable. The face of the earth changes 
daily ; and it is best that summer's fruitfulness 
should be annually exchanged for winter's ster- 
ility. The discipline of our nature subjects us 
to unequal feelings and conduct; and children are 
preciminently addicted to variable humors ; and 
of c6urse, their actions will exhibit a correspond- 
ing diversity. But however rude this pupil may 
be, or perverse and obstinate that one, or -listless 
this one, or depraved that, never despair. The 

5 
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Live consistently with instructions — Temper — Dress. 

capacity for a, glorious character is still, there. 
Be patient, persevere, try new methods, hope 
even against hope, and yoa shall yet succeed. 
Remember that no excellence has ever been 
attained in this world, without a deep enthusi- 
asm. And, if the artist will toil days and 
years over his canvass, and erase, and alter, 
and amend, and, never *' abate one jot of heart 
or hope,'' do not you, the guide of immortal 
beings, in the brightest hour of their existence, lay 
down your pencil and despond. The picture, 
if you but complete it, will be worth rubies. Hope 
then, believe, and trust to the end. Put on 
" that charity which never faileth." 

9. Would you perfect your character as a 
Teacher, strive to Live in accordance with your 
teachings. The children in your care are shrewd 
observers. They follow you, every week, from 
the School to your daily walk. You have taught 
them to be kind. They notice whether you are 
so. They have been told to govern their tem- 
per. If yours be unrepressed, sullen, or violent, 
they will know it, and what will they then think 
of your lessons? Unless you give evidence of 
personal piety, how can you hope to lead their 
hearts to love God? They see you fond of 
dress, and of what avail are your instructions 
about humility ? You teach them to lay up 
treasure in heaven ; and yet not a day passes 
but finds you absorbed in the worship of Mam- 
mon. To what end have you bid them be spir- 
itually minded, if you are worldly and impure^ 
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Worldliness — Two Architects at Athens. 

and the slave pf your appetites ? So far from 
turning them to purity, it leads them to doubt 
your sincerity, and to regard religion as all a 
pretence. 

Such being your personal influence, it is the 
Alpha and Omega of your station continually to 
improve. Strive to teach better, to love your 
scholars better, to increase your knowledge by 
reading, meditation, and observation. But, 
above and beyond all, strive to be yourself a 
more consistent, thorough Christian. Be sound 
on this point, and you can hardly fail on the 
others. Fail here, and all your words will be 
spoken to the dashing waves. 

Two architects were once candidates for 
building a certain temple at Athens. The first 
harangued the crowd very learnedly upon the 
different orders of architecture, and showed 
them in what manner the temple should be 
built ; the other, who got up after him, only ob- 
served, that what his brother had spoken, he 
would do ; and thus he at oiice gained his cause. 
Teacher, learn the moral. It is not your learn- 
ing, nor again, your eloquent exhortations to 
your scholars, that exhibit the highest qualifica- 
tions for this office. It is what t^&u can, and 
daily do, exhibit in practice. 

But, I shall here be asked, ** what Teacher 
can consent to remain in a Sunday School, if 
he must be and do all this ? It is utterly dis- 
couraging, it will be said, to require so nruch. 
Not, we answer, to the true Christian and the 
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Be not discouraged by the high standard. 

devoted Teacher. Such an one knows, that 
God demands of him nothing impossible. He, 
therefore, does all he can, and offers that up not 
doubting that Heaven will accept it. But still, like 
the dauntless Apostle, although he has not al- 
ready attained, nor is already perfect, his eye 
is fixed on <' the mark ; " he will not lower the 
standard. On his banner is inscribed, '* Im- 
provement.'' And in the faith and power that 
circle round that word, he presses onward. 

It will here be inquired, whether no one should 
take a class in the School, until he is able to 
interest and instruct them? I would answer in 
relation to this, as to every other qualification, 
that we do not demand or expect perfection in 
any human being. But the standard must be 
set high. It cannot be raised too high. Let 
an individual look at that mark, and glow with 
the spirit of the Sunday School, and we say 
to him, *' come, join our ranks." 

There is one error, however, we think, in 
regard to the description of scholars suitable for 
a new Teacher. " It seems to be tak^n for 
granted, that the ability of the instructer must 
be graduated," says a judicious writer, " by the 
age of the pupil ; and in accordance with this 
principle, the smallest children are assigned to 
the least con^petent Teachers. A greater error 
than this cannot well be imagined. The most 
important period in the education of a child is that 
in which the faculties of the mind, and the dis- 
positions of the heart first begin to be developed. 



« 
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Error in beginning with small children. 

It is then that the formation of character commen- 
ces ; and what is done wrong at that period, must 
be undone, before subsequent efforts can be very 
successful. Besides, there is nothing so difficuh 
in the whole business of instruction, as to com- 
municate an idea to the mind of a little child ; 
and shall we leave this task to the most in- 
experienced teachers? As well might the 
mechanic intrust the most intricate piece of 
mechanism to the uninitiated apprentice." So 
say we, and would enjoin it on the beginner, 
to seek rather the oldest, than the youngest pu- 
pils in the School. A medium age is probably 
better than either. For such can aid one another, 
and advance of thetnselves, in a measure, while 
they have not that severe taste, which some- 
times leads the eldest to think lightly of any but 
the experienced Teacher. 

Before closing this Chapter, I would say one 
more word on the state of mind, in which an in- 
dividual may properly join the company of Sun- 
day School Teachers. Some engage in this duty 
from wrong motives. It is fashionable, perhaps, 
just at this time ; or they have some intimate 
friend, who has taken a class ; or, it will raise 
their reputation to be seen here ; or, they have 
been importuned to teach. What shall we say 
of such cases ? I reply, if you have entered 
this field from unworthy motives, do not leave it, 
but seek to raise your motives to the true eleva- 
tion. If you feel that you came with too little 
knowledge of the Scriptures, give yourself spe- 

5* 
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cially to their study. If you believe that your 
manners are light and trifling, cultivate sobriety. 
If you regard yourself as deficient in patience, 
make a point of disciplining yourself daily, at 
home and abroad, in this virtue. Do you love 
children less than you ought ? Cherish the spirit 
of Christ. Look on them as he did. See their 
innocepce, their confiding and affectionate tem- 
per, their endearing traits. Do this, and I have 
no fear that you vi^ill continue indifferent toward 
little children. Be sincere, be conscientious, be 
diligent and prayerful, and you will soon be pre- 
pared for what you now think you too hastily 
undertook. Cultivate personal religion, practise 
uniform, virtue, and you cannot ultimately fall 
below even the high standard now set before you. 
Desire to do all in your power, endeavor to do 
all, and your efforts will succeed. They will 
assuredly be accepted on high, let their result 
be never so unsatisfactary to yourself. 

Does the reader,^ on reviewing this long list of 
qualifications, question whether he ought not to 
leave his class ; or is he one of those who, for 
reasons existing in their own mind alone, have 
never entered this sphere of duty, we would hum- 
bly submit, that it is the duty of those, who are 
of competent age and prevented by no special 
hindrances, to engage in Sunday School instruc- 
tion« We are born to do good in the world, 
good to the spirit, no less than the body. You, 
my friend, are called to do your share, partly in 
this station. The faculties your Maker has given 
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you, and the opportunity you have to exercise 
those faculties, bid you enter this vineyard. 
Come then, animated by a sense of your high 
responsibility ; come, and you shall find the work 
of the Lord a pleasure to your soul. These 
little children haVe hearts that you can fashion 
and mould, and, by divine aid, direct into the 
path of eternal life. As you desire His favor, 
with whom are all iss,ues, as you would bless the 
coming generation, and go down to your grave 
in honor and peace, join this little hand, who are 
treading in the step's of the children's Great 
Friend. 



CHAPTER IT. 



OBJECTS IN TEACHING. 

Wb have used the plural number at the head 
of this Chapter, and not, as is usual on this topic, 
the singular. And is it not true, that there is no 
one object, for which, solely and exclusively, the 
Sunday School was established ? It is not merely 
for the *' conversion of the children to God," as 
is so often asserted. For the Scriptures require 
progress in holiness precisely as much as con- 
version. It is not to train the intellect alone ; 
for we must love God with the " whole heart," no 
less than the mind. Nor is it to educate simply 
the affections: since it is made our duty to 
** judge, understand, and reason " on the subject 
of Religion. 

I. But let us dwell more at large on some of 
the particular objects at which the Teacher may, 
pejrhaps unconsciously, though still erroneously, 
aim. 

1. He may think it sufficient if he can always 
Interest his class. This, we know, is important, 
fundamentally important And yet, is it right to 
make this point the great end of our teaching ? 
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Ought we to be satislied when we have secured 
the attention of the scholar through the exercise, 
however cheerfully given 1 Certainly not. This 
is but the preparation to a farther and higher 
object Why should we desire the child's atten- 
tion ? Manifestly, that we may with the greiitest 
effect instruct and improve him. Here, then, is 
the distinction. Are you satisfied merely with 
success in interesting your pupils in yourself? 
Is this your chief desire ? If so, are you liot in 
error ? They are sent to you to acquire an in- 
terest in religion, in God, in their spiritual good, 
and in a pure character. See then, that, while 
you aim to make every exercise interesting, the 
end be not to fix the child's affections exclusively 
on yourself, but to make him love the truth as it 
is in Jesus Christ, and love moral excellence. 

2. The Teacher should not aim supremely to 
Amuse his scholars. The Sunday School is not 
the place for trifling and merriment. It is easy, 
if one cultivate the habit, to relate anecdotes 
and stories interminably to children. And they 
alw^ays listen to stich stories with profound atten- 
tion. Some Teachers are misled bylhis circum*' 
stance. They find their scholars take a deep 
interest in narratives, but are dull when they 
have but the simple lesson before them. They 
conclude, therefore, that it is absolutely essential 
to their success, that they devote a large share of 
each hour they spend with their class to amusing 
stories. 

Now this is a fatal mistake. Children enjoy 
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such exercises, and are attached to the teachers 
who give them, I know. But, of what avail is it, 
that you excite in them a sickly sensibility, that 
weeps over fictitious narratives, but is never 
moved by them to do good to the actual sufferer ? 
To what purpose do you relate anecdotes, which 
produce a laugh or a smile, and leav« no moral 
impression on the heart ? Be not so unhappily 
deluded, as to imagine yourself a faithful Teach- 
er, before you have touched the great springs of 
action in our pupil. While you relate inci- 
dents drawn from real life, abstain, I would say, 
conscientiously, from every narrative, which can* 
only amuse, or of whose tendency you feel any 
doubt. 

. You can interest your class in the highest 
degree by a lesson on the wonders of nature, by 
a fact in the life of Jesus, or by the mere exer- 
cise of their minds in any conversation whatever. 
They love thought, intellectual exercise, sub- 
jects which task their ingenuity. It is only the 
dull exercise, that which awakens no action in 
their minds, that fails to interest them. Let the 
anecdotes you relate be always of a quickening 
character, such as will lead your scholars to 
reflect, to feel, to act better than they otherwise 
would. In fine, do them good. Short of this, be 
content with no amount of interest they exhibit. 

II. We pass now to the leading objects of the 
Sunday School. 

1. One object is the communication of Religious 
Knowledge, Without this, you have no sure foun- 
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dation, on% which to build a good character. Ex- 
plain to your class every Sabbath, if possible, some 
new portion of the Scriptures. Prepare yourself, 
with great care, to answer minute questions con- 
cerning the customs and manners of the ancient 
Jews, in the days of the Patriarchs, of Prophets, 
and of Jesus and his Apostles. Instruct your 
pupil in the various opinions of the sects, 
whether Heathen or Christian, that existed in 
the times of the New Testament. The memory 
should be charged with every important fact 
affecting the sense of the Scriptures. 

In escaping the error of the past generation, 
we are liable to go far in, an opposite direction. 
The memory was then loaded with words, in- 
stead of ideas. Catechisms, dark as the face of 
midnight, were required to be committed by 
heart, as the phrase was. Difficult portions of 
the Bible were also imposed as tasks on the 
memory. This was wrong. Immense injury 
was thus done to the religious character of the 
child. But all was not wrofig. The practice of 
impressing plain passages of Scripture on the 
tender mind is a good one ; for they then 
go with us through life, to guide and cheer and 
guard our course. So is it well to require Hymns 
of the younger pupils of the School. " I have 
often witnessed," says Bowring, " with compla- 
cency and delight, the consoling influence pro- 
duced by the recollection of some passage of 
devotional poetry, under circumstances the most 
disheartening, and sufferings the nlost oppressive." 
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While then the understanding should receive our 
first care, let us not despise or forget the office of 
memory. So long as we teach them nothing 
contrary to reason, and seek materials suited to 
their capacities, children are Hahle to little dan« 
ger from this source. Enlighten, then impress ; 
this is the sum of religious instruction. 

2. Another aim of the Teacher should be to 
awaken a Sense of Religion in the heart of 
his pupils. It is remarkable how early this may 
be done. A little girl, of only three and an 
half, once came into the room, with her child's 
tea cups and saucers in her hand, and taking 
her seat at the window, by the side of her father, 
she said ; — 

" Father, won't you please to come to the 
window, and see how God has taken the rain 
away." 

Her father then took a seat by her. 

" Dear father,'^ said she, " won't you read in 
your Bible to me ? " 

" Yes, — what shall I read about ?" 
. " Read about God." 

** About God's doing what ? " 

" Taking care of litten children." 

Afler reading a verse and making some re« 
marks on its meanings he added ; *< Some people 
think little girls can't understand about God, my 
daughter." 

** I can," she replied instantly. 

" What can you understand about him?" 

** That he takes care of litten children." 
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" And what else V* , 

'' He says you must punish naughty children." 

** Where does he say so ? " 

** In his holy Bible." 

<< Do you know enough to say your prayers ? " 

" Yes, Sir." 

''I am going to say mine now, — : come and 
kneel down with me." 

On waking two or three mornings after, she 
said, '' How good God has been, to take care of 
us, hastn't he? I thanked my God last night 
after I came to bed — I didn't speak loud — I 
spoke softly." 

Were children conversed with in this way, we 
should often be astonished at their remarks. 

Now the Teacher should strive to imitate this 
example, to call forth the feelings of his scholar 
toward his Heavenly Parent. The elements of 
piety exist in the bosom of every child. There 
is a conscious connexion with, and dependence 
on, some Higher Power, which is among the 
earliest emotions awakened in a well educated 
mind. Direct this sentiment toward its true 
Object. By every method in your power, lead 
the child to regard the Divine Being as his per- 
sonal Friend. Make the idea of God pleasant 
to him. At the same time, ukiite in his mind, 
with the utmost intimacy between God and itself, 
a becoming reverence. Let love and veneration 
be twin sentiments, and imprint them in inefface- 
able lines. Bring the child to realize that '* in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being." 

6 
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3. The Sunday School should aim to form 
Religious Principles in its pupils. It is not 
enough to teach truth, to convey knowledge, to 
show them the way, in which they should go. 
The Teacher should not rest, until the instruc- 
tions he has given become quickened into life. 
What is most needed is an active, self-subsisting 
virtue. Without this, no amount of knowledge 
can save the child. Have you succeeded in 
kindling a love of excellence in his soul ? Can 
you perceive that he is growing in faith? Do 
you see new proofs of kindness, forbearance, 
and forgiveness, as you penetrate his character? 
Is conscience becoming more and more tender ? 
Do you discover pledges of his making this a 
practical, uniform guide in his subsequent life ? 
Let me illustrate my meaning. A gentleman 
placed his son with a dry goods merchant in 

street. For a time all went on welh At 

length a lady came into the store to purchase a 
silk dress, and the young man waited upon her. 
The price demanded was agreed to, and he pro- 
ceeded to fold the goods. He discovered, before 
he had finished, a flaw in the silk, and pointing it 
out to the lady said, " Madam, I think it my duty 
to tell you, that there is a fracture in the silk." 

Of course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and im- 
mediately wrote to the father of the young man 
** to come and take him home ; for," said he, 
" he will never make a merchant" 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence 
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ia his son, was much grieved, and hastened to 
the city, to be informed of his deficiencies. 

" Why will he not make a merchant?" asked 
he. 

" Because he has no tact^^ was the answer. 
*' Only aday or two ago, he told a lady, volunta- 
rily, wh6 was buying silk of him, that the goods 
were damaged ; and I lost the bargain. Pur- 
chasers must look out for themselves. If they 
cannot discover flaws, it would be foolishness in 
me to tell them of their existence. 

** And is that all his fault ? " asked the parent. 

" Yes," answered the merchant, " he *s very 
well in other respects." 

" Then I love my son better than ever," said 
the father, '' and I thank you for telling me of 
the matter ; I would not have him another day 
in your store for the world." 

Now this is the true fruit of a good religious 
education. This father would make a noble 
Sunday School Teacher. He taught his son 
practical goodness. Let us study the secret, by 
which children are so trained. 

4. Another Object, I would now name, is the 
estabHshment in your pupil of Religious and 
Moral Habits, He must not only have good 
principles, that is, know how, and determine 
always to do. right, but actually do so. It will 
not suffice, that he occasionally call his good 
principles into exercise. This must be his daily 
practice. In no instance may he yield to a wrong 
spirit. This universal obedience to the laws of 
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God cannot be too strongly inculcated. A child 
should l^e made to. shrink from the slightest 
touch of moral pollution. Total abstinence from 
sin, which means, as a Sunday scholar once said 
of Temperance, " never to take the [first drop" 
— this is his only effectual safeguard. If you 
countenance, or pass by, the smallest 'deviation 
from rectitude at this age, you sow the seed of 
an immeasurable harvest of future transgressions. 
A class, ia a certain Sunday School, were once 
asked, '* Why it. was best to become Christians 
while young.'' A little boy answered, with a 
beaming eye and a forcible gesture, *' Because, 
it is just like bending a little tree, — it will 
grow just as you bend it. But, if we do not 
become Christians till we are old, it is Uke try^ 
ing to bend a great tree — it wont bend." 
Let the Teacher strive to lead his pupils to prac^ 
tise, constantly, without a single exception, all 
that is holy and good. So will the tree grow 
with grace, and bend beneath the fruits of life 
eternal. 

5. The next point, to be enjoined in this 
place, is that we should aino supremely to assist 
our pupils, not so much in formal preparations 
for being and doing good, as for making them- 
selves good now, that is, in becoming Better 
Children, Why does so much of the instruction 
given to children, fail of its purpose 1 One rea- 
son is, because it is not adapted to their present 
condition and wants. We think of the man, 
mature and ripe,: — the husband, father, citizen. 
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patriot, — and burn with n desire to see him act 
well his part in all these relations. But the child 
does not see and feel all this. He does not 
understand us, when we tell him, that he will be 
unfaithful to his Family, to the Church, or the 
Nation hereafter, if he does not qualify himself 
for thos6 stations now. Speak of his daily oc- 
cupation, or amusements, of the things that most 
interest him this very year, and you may take 
hold of his feelings. You can influence him in 
this way, as you cannot possibly in the other. 

Besides, there is no wide chasm, in our moral 
progress, between childhood and maturity. The 
Creator intended that our days should be 

" Bound, each to each, by natural piety." 

There is a continuity in our spiritual experience 
through life. We are first children, then men, 
then pass back again to our early childhood. 
The several periods of our present life are, in- 
deed, divided conventionally ; but they consti- 
tute, in reality, one grand whole. For this rea- 
son the best preparation we can make for the 
good man is, to make the child good. There is 
no trait that will be valuable in his subsequent 
days, of which you may not see the germ in the 
boy. We are too apt to think of children, and 
to treat them, as almost a different race of be- 
ings from ourselves. A more gross and perni- 
cious error than this can hardly be committed 
in the business of education. We do things in 
their presence, which we would not do before 

6* 
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adults ; we use language in their hearing, of the 
most injurious tenidency, and flatter ourselves 
with the delusive Mea, ** O, it is only a child ; 
he does not notice, or he cannot understand 
what I say.". How many of the nlo?t debasing 
vices in society might be traced back to this 
false impression among Parents and Teachers. 

One great object of the Sunday School, then, 
is, to make good children. In the lat^r systems 
of arithmetic, I observe there is constant refer- 
ence, in the selection of examples, to the pur- 
suits and recreations^ of the pupil. ^ The boy sees 
there his hoop^ marbles, ball, and top, his book, 
his knife, and peqcil, and allusions to his com- 
panions and home. Now, who can doubt that 
this is better, in teaching him the science of 
numbers, than to illustrate from the occupa- 
tions of men> from ships and carriages, houses 
and lapds, and trades, of which the child has no 
true conception. I once heard a most interest- 
ing general exercise before a Sunday School, 
in which the speaker illustrated the presence 
jand power of the Deity in the various muscles 
called into action by a game of ball. The 
scholars listened to it with rivetted attention, and 
I doubt not, will long remember the truths then 
taught them. 

What moral virtue is there, of which the 
rudiments do not exist in the smallest child ? 
How soon can the little one be made to dis- 
cern Truth from falsehood. In how many ways 
may we teach such an one to speak and act, 
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and feel and think truly. If we would have 
the man honest in his calling, now is the time 
to lay the foundation of that prime quality. 
You can instil justice by referring him to the 
rights of his fellow pupils, and telling him that, 
to take the least article from one of them, with- 
out their permission, is to steal or rob. It is 
the part of a good citizen to obey the laws of 
the land. Would we have a race to do this, we 
must require them now, in their childhood, to 
obey their parents, guardians, and teachers. 
** When I first feel angry," said a passion* 
ate boy, *' I am not afraid of any body ; and I 
would strike my father, if he stood in my way. 
I can't help it ; my father, they say, was just so 
too when he was a boy." Want of self-govern- 
ment brought this lad in a few years to the 
grave. And who can be surprised at it? Van- 
ity, cruelty, avarice, selJGishness, all spring from 
these fatal beginnings. Good children, those 
who act from principle, very seldom prove 
abandoned men. The best shield we can give 
them is early inward integrity. It is from the 
wretched nursery, that the stinted orchards 
are planted. Teach the child to deny his ap- 
petites, and you stop the fountains of Intemper- 
ance. Make the boy pacific, and you super- 
cede this array of Peace Societies. Establish 
the unconquerable love of liberty in every 
child in this Union, and how long would Slavery 
dishonor its annals? When^ shall we all, as 
one, comprehend and carry into practice this 
great principle ? 
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6. This leads me to the last topic under our 
present head, Self -dependence. No Sunday 
School effects its high purpose, in which chil- 
dren are not instructed to think for themselves, 
and to act for themselves. They should be 
made to feel, that no one can give them virtue ; 
that all which is worth possessing in this world 
must be gained by personal effort. No farther 
than they voluntarily receive and incorporate 
with their inward treasures, what you seek to 
bestow, are they in the least benefited by . it. 
Plato observes, that " the minds of children 
are like bottles, with narrow mouths ; if you 
attempt to fill them too rapidly, much knowl- 
edge is wasted and little received; whereas 
with a small stream they are easily filled." It 
is only the food they can assimilate, that gives 
them health and strength. 

The Teacher should aim, then, to call forth 
the energies of his pupil. No amount of mere 
instruction can compensate for a neglect of this 
duty. If you can implant one active principle 
in the mind of that little girl, if you can so 
direct and aid her, that she will love God, love 
her parents, love all that is right, and abhor all 
that is wrong, you have done an angel's work, 
fix this mark, then, before you. Resolve 
that no passion for showy attainments shall 
seduce you from this true path. Your claiss 
may have recited fewer lessons, and made 
less progress in critical kno^'ledge, than those 
around you. Care not for this. If you have 
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persuaded them to seek goodness ; if you have 
called into action their moral will, so that of 
their own free choice they keep one of the least 
commands of Christy you are their truest bene- 
factor for tim^ and eternity. 



CHAPTER V. 



INSTRUCTION TO BE GIVEN IN THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL. 

Hayino settled in our minds the principal 
objects of the Sunday School, let us now speak 
of the truths to be taught, and the characteris- 
tics of the instruction to be there given. The 
Teacher's success will depend much on the 
definiteness of his views upon this subject. If 
he do not fix in his mind the main points, at 
which he will aim, his instructions cannot fail 
to be vague, indistinct and ineffectual. But, 
let him set before himself a precise mark, and 
concentrate his efforts, and there is almost no 
limit to the work he will eventually accomplish. 

1. First, then, I would say, he should not 
seek to impress his own peculiar, distinctive 
Opinions on the pupils in his care. There are 
many reasons why he should not do this. No 
man has yet attained the whole truth of God. 
We are all inquirers. " That which we know 
is finite ; that which we do not know is 
infinite." To teach a child therefore to be- 
lieve just like ourselves on all points, is to 
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dwarf his spiritual nature. We should always 
prefer to lay before him tl^ law and the 
evidence in the case, and then leave him to 
decide what the truth is. Or, if he be incapa- 
ble of forming an opinion on the point in ques- 
tion with entire independence, give him your 
own, but show him how you arrived at it, and 
enjoin it as a duty, that he give no more weight 
to your views than reason and revelation will 
authorize. Refer constantly to these, as the 
tribunal before which yours and ail human 
opinions must be tried. 

It will doubtless be asked, if we are never to 
tieach a little child to take our word on trust ? 
I answer, we sometimes may. God has provid- 
ed for thisj in making some truths self-evident. 
All men believe certain things, without being 
able to say why they do so. There is an in- 
stinctive trust^Iness in the mind of a child, 
and Providence intended, we may hence infer, 
that it should receive, at IBirst, some opinions 
and truths on trust. But the Teacher's rule 
should be this. To inculcate as few points as 
possible, without gaining for them the ai^sent 
of his pupil's understanding. Strive to illustrate 
every sentiment you would impress. Show a 
reason for every view you advance. If compelled 
to depart from this rule, do it always with re- 
luctance. Let not pride seduce you to the 
other course. Let not indolence lead you to 
impose your own opinions, because it is easier 
than to show cause for your faith. 
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2. Do not, tevLch Abstract l^ruth^ mere doi^ 
trines and opinions, to your pupils. If you im- 
part to them any particular views, see that they 
are not vain speculations. Ther^ is enough 
of living, practical truth, to satisfy the soul of 
every child in your class. T^is is profitable ; 
the other may not be. Besides, practical truths 
are always most interesting. Events and facts 
will keep the attention of children^ when cold 
abstractions would but weary their spirits. 
Give them, then, truths, not imbedded in the 
shell, but (T^refully taken out, the seed-pearls of 
virtue and life. 

3. Beware that the instructions you convey 
to each child tend to Awaken and Invigorate his 
powers. How much of the teaching in this world 
is but a stupifying drug. It enters the moral 
system, not to give health and strength, but to 
poison, to bloat, stiffen, and sometimes destroy, 
as it were, the very life of the spirit. If you 
doubt whether any exercise you propose will 
quicken the energies of you/ pupils, give it 
with extreme caution* Your . work must con- 
sist in a great measure in trying moral experi- 
ments; but be sure that your efforts do not 
diminish the mental activity of those you woujd 
teach. You are not to fashion and place on 
their necks a golden chain,~but to give them 
the ore, and instruct them how to cleanse it, to 
separate the alloy, and to perform all the diffi- 
cult processes, which fit it for use. The more 
you labor, if it is but in the tru6 ^yay, the more 
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power you will awaken in their souls. And 
the sense of new energy will make your inter- 
course with them more and more intimate, sal- 
utary, and delightful. 

II. But it is time to specify a few great truths, 
that should be prominent in every exercise of 
the school. 

1. Teach your scholars -the true character of 
God. This is the corner stone of all religious 
instruction. Let it be laid aright, and you may 
be sure of future success. The first object is, 
to give a child some just conceptions of the 
being of God. It may be done after the follow- 
ing example. " How am I to know there is a 
God, if I cannot see him ? " said a little boy to 
his mother. " My son, before I answer that 
question, tell me what it is which moves yonder 
tree, which shakes its top and puts all its leaves 
in motion ? " ** O, it is the wind," he replied. 
" But have you ever seen the wind ? " No," re- 
plied the child, ^* but I feel it, and I see the wav- 
ing of the flowers and the shaking of the leaves." 
** Then it is not necessary to see a thing, in order 
to be persuaded of its existence. Have you 
never seen a tree blown down and rooted up 
by a violent storm T " " O yes, very often." 
" What do you think is necessary to root up a 
tree, whose roots are sunk so deep in the 
ground ? " " Something very strong," said the 
child. ** Then by the ^ects a thing produces, 
we may be convinced of its existence, although 
we cannot see the thing itself It is in this 

7 
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Omnipresence — ** Two Heavenly Fathers.*' 

manner, my child, you will learn to know God, 
if you are attentive to his wonderful works. 
Now I. will tell you why we cannot see God. 
It is because our eye is so made, that it can 
only see such things as have a form : for in- 
stance, I see this tree, this table, this stone ; 
but I do not see God ; He has no material form ; 
He is of a different nature. God is a spirit." 

So in teaching his attributes. It is not 
enough, simply to tell the child that God is 
everywhere around and above him. The unity, 
omnipresence, and self-existence of this Being 
are seldom readily admitted by small children. 
A boy of four years was told by his father, when 
he had closed his little prayer at night, that God 
was in the room with him. *' I have got," 
said he, after, pausing a moment, ^^two Heaven- 
ly Fathers, hav'nt I ? One is here, and one up 
in the sky." He had been told that God lived 
up in heaven, and his mind could not grasp the 
idea of His being on earth at the same time. 
To solve the difficulty, he concluded he had 
two Heavenly Fathers. This same boy reasoned 
one day on the origin of God. " Who," he 
asked a young girl that stood by, '' who made 
God? " Without waiting for an answer, he at 
once added, ''He made himself, did'nthe?" 
The teacher should encourage his scholars, as 
this child's parents did him, to think for them- 
selves^ and to ask questions freely about their 
Father in Heaven.. 

But more important still is the practice of 
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Trust — The boy, whose father was pilot.' 

instructing your pupils correctly in regard to 
the moral perfections of the Deity. Draw illus- 
trations on this topic from the face of Nature. 
The beneficent Author of the Universe seems 
to have inscribed the evidences of his power, 
wisdom, and love as clearly on his works, as if 
this were the only purpose, for which he created 
them. The deep blue sky and the green earth 
and the rolling seas are set as mirrors, that 
reflect, one toward the other, ten thousand im- 
ages of the goodness of God. Yet how differ- 
ent are the instructions they give to different 
individuals. Children may be so eddcated, as 
even to look with terror on the Creator's works. 
** I have known," says a writer, *' a young child 
afraid to look at the clouds, lest it should see 
there the face of an angry God ! " 

The following little incident illustrates the 
feeling children should have on the subject. 

A certain vessel being overtaken in a storm, 
the passengers were all much alarmed, except 
one, a sweet little boy, who betrayed no fear 
whatever. When the storm was over, one of 
the passengers asked him, how he came to be 
so calm, when all the rest were so terrified. 
"Oh!" said he smiling, "my father is the 
pilot." Could we give our children this trust 
in their Heavenly Father, it would be of price- 
less value, through their coming lives. 

To effect this so desirable object, make it, I 
would say, a distinct purpose to cherish in your 
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£ncourage love of-N»tui>e-^ Providence, seen m Christ. 

pupil a love of Nature. Encourage him to 
dwell on that goodness, which has made 

" All nature 
Beauty to the -eye and music to the ear." 

Induce him to pluck the flower at his feet, 
and read in it a lesson of piety ; to open his 
ear to the melody, of those songsters, which 
warhle the praise of their Maker ; to receive 
the fragrance that is borne to us on every sum- 
mer breeze, as a gift from Heaven. This will 
^ver afterward be to him, not only a source of 
exquisite enjoyment, but of pure tastes, virtu- 
ous habits, and religious emotions. 

Teach the character of God, as exhibited in the 
daily experience of the child, and in the whole 
order of events. Show him, especially, the 
beautiful correspondence between the instruc- 
tions of Nature and Providence, and those of 
Revelation. Lead him chiefly to the New Tes- 
tament for a portrait of the paternal attributes 
of the divine Being. And then fix his thoughts 
on the Son of God, that illustrious manifesta- 
tion of the Deity, the image and glory of the 
Father. It is remarkable, how much we may 
learn of God from the daily life of his divine 
representative. Forbearance, forgiveness, love, 
unbounded mercy, unutterable kindness, even to 
the guilty and doomed who must suflerso bitter- 
ly for their sins, these qualities^ and all that exalts 
our idea of God, were seen in the face of Jesus. 
Persuade your pupils to look on that face^ and 
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1 

Unfold Human Nature — Man not in a neutral state. 

they cannot be wanting, nor can they err, in 
their knowledge of his Father and their Father. 

2. Another point is, to unfold to your pupils 
the Nature of Man, Children are capable of 
understanding this subject much sooner than 
most of us imagine. They are always alive to 
all that is passing around them. Especially are 
they intent observers of human actions. Why 
should we not turii. this propensity to a good 
account ? They early notice immoral acts, pro- 
fane and impure language, and vicious practices, 
and too often at once imitate these practices. 
But how imperfect are their views of the origi- 
nal purity of their own faculties, and of the 
consequent enormity of sinning against such a 
nature. We should teach them what the Scrip- 
tures say of their native capacities ; how Jesus 
always spoke of them as immaculate. 

Teachers sometimes represent man as natu- 
rally inclined as much to evil as to good, that 
is, as in a state of neutrality. This is done, if 
not expressly, yet often by implication. Btit is 
it a correct view ? Certainly^ not. The natural 
propensities of the soul are all good. Love, 
not enmity ; truth, not falsehood ; kindness, not 
indifference or selfishness, is unquestionably 
the stronger bias of our spiritual . man. The 
animal man, it is true, is developed first, and 
the flesh often gains, on this account, an ascen- 
dency over the spirit. But the depravity thus 
originating, proceeds not from inborn sin, nor 
from any native propensity of the^soul to evil, 

7* 
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Point to eminent Christians — Teach self-knowledge. 

but from the power of *' the flesh lusting against 
the spirit.'' 

It is of the last importance that the child 
should have confidence in the purity of his 
nature. If he believe himself born in iniquity, 
he will think it cannot be resisted. But if he 
think every wrong deed, thought, and feeling 
is a sin against a good and pure nature, his con* 
science^ in ease of such deeds, thought8,and feel- 
ings, will convict him deeply of guilt. And he 
will, on the other hand, feel a hope and courage 
to follow out the best promptings of his nature, 
that the opposite view can never inspire. But 
chiefly, at this age of inexperience, you must 
rely on the examples, you can show to your 
scholars, of men who have been, and men who 
'now are, trqe to their nature. Be sure that they 
can never witness among their associates any in* 
stance of vice so degraded, as some virtue you 
can point to in the eminent Christian is exalt- 
ed. In this way they will always have faith in 
their nature. You will prevent that soul- 
destroying skepticism on this subject^ that 
despair of man and of themselves that so oflen 
overtakes even the young. 

3. Educate the child m a Knowledge of him* 
self. By a law of his being, his first years are 
occupied almost exclusively in studying the 
world arouiid him. So pressing are the claims of 
outward thi^igs, and so strong does the habit 
soon become of looking beyond himself, that it is. 
difficult for him, even for a few moments, to &x 
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Must find germs of good within — Gallaudet 

his thoughts on the world within him. Yet this 
is essential to his spiritual culture. No farther 
than you can induce him to observe his own 
feelings and motives, will you succeed in estab* 
lishing him in the gospel virtues. He will 
never learn even what the soul is, until he has 
studied the spirit within him. And to look to 
him for piety, obedience, goodness, without his 
previous acquaintance with self, is to expect figs 
of thistles. 

You desire that your pupil should be alive to 
the glorious truths of Christianity. But what 
one of them can he appreciate, if he has not 
yet seen the germ of it in his own mind ? Can 
he comprehend its spirituality, if he is sensual, 
the slave of his appetites ? Will he kindle at 
the doctrine of man's endless advancement in 
all that is pure and holy, if he have never ob- 
served in his own soul, powers and aspirations 
that stretch beyond earth, time, and sense ? 
Do you hope to secure his heart against moral 
evil, before pointing him to its root within, 
and showing him his own moral exposure? 
Such hopes must be disappointed. Embrace, 
then^ every opportunity to turn your pupil's 
thoughts inward. I know of no work so valu- 
able as an aid in this ^ask, as Gallaudet's Book 
on the Soul. For young scholars, it is a pre- 
cious little volume. Pursue the course there 
recommended, and you will do more, in one ex- 
ercise, to reveal a child to himself, than you qbq 
by months of outward, superficial, and general 
instructions. 
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Scriptures, how to be taught — Evidences where found. 

4. The Teacher is called to expound the 
Scriptures, and to draw thence illustrations of 
all he would impart. He should represent this 
volume as a record of the revealed will of God; 
and as such, to be received with profound rev- 
erence, and to be made the child's great guide 
in life. Teach him the evidences of CJhristian- 
ity. But, above all, endeavor to produce a pre- 
possession in favor of the Scriptures. Do not 
leave the young mind exposed to doubt. Let 
him not think that all religion is first to be in- 
tellectually received. There are religious sen- 
timents, which deserve your highest care, far 
more than the intellect and Books of Evidences. 
Lead the child to feel his wants as a spiritual 
being, and he wiU then believe the Bible to be 
true, and feel its adaptation to his wants, as no 
array of outward proofs could have made him 
believe and ieel. This is the divine armor, by 
which we must defend our children against 
skepticism, and against the scoffs of infidelity. 
The simplest incident, drawn from Scripture, 
that appeals to the heart of a pure child, or to 
the conscience of an erring one, does more to 
make him reverence and obey the sacred vol- 
ume, than all the lectures and arguments with 
which we can load his mind. 

I would say, therefore, to the Teacher, use the 
Bible as a quickener of the spiritual affections. 
Show the children that you venerate its pages 
yourself, and regard its decisions as authority. 
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Bible no dead letter — Scripture Biography. 

Let it be no dead letter* in your hands, but 
" the word of God, quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two*edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, — a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart." Do not separate its instructions from 
those of nature and experience, but show the 
strict conformity of the written to the unwritten 
word of God. The Old Testament will furnish 
yoo many valuable materials. Its Biography, 
especially, may be made intensely interesting, 
and at the same time useful, to a child. But 
the New Testament is to be, your great store- 
bouse of instruction. And you will dwell most 
on the plainest portions of this. The Gospels 
contain the diamond dust) which you will seek 
as above all price. They are given in the form 
of narratives, and therefore suited preeminently 
to the religious wants of childhood. 

But there is one biography, to which you 
can never turn with too much frequency, whose 
treasures no human wisdom can «ver exhaust. 
I refer, of course, to the life of Christ. In 
every action he performed, you may find ever 
new proofs of his divine virtue. His miracles 
should be always viewed in connexion with hiis 
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* For the best methods of inducing children to seek for 
the meaning of the passage- or chapter of the Scripture 
Lesson, I would refer the reader to that valuable p6riod- 
ical, ««The Sunday School Teacher and Children's 
Friend." See, especially, the remarks on page 87, &c. 
in the number for August, 1836. 
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Life of Christ — A Caution— Fasting. 

■ 

character. For they are full of simplicity^ 
benevolence, and piety. His parables are but 
illustrations of his own spotless purity. In all his 
toils and sufferings, you will find, th^ longer you 
search, still fresher tokens of the Godlike spirit, 
which animated and sustained him. 

This leads me to add. what I think a necessa- 
ry caution on this topic. , Children, unJike 
most adults, are prone to view Jesus as a literal 
example for themselves. Especially will this 
happen,, where his actions are dwelt upon with 
great minuteness. Some teacher^ also may 
cdnceive, that to do outwardly the very same 
things, which Jesus did, would entitle us to a 
peculiar reward. But this is not true. We 
should teach the child, not to conduct as the 
Savior did in every circumstance, but to gain 
the spirit of Christ, and then manifest it accord- 
ing to the individual situation of the child. 
Let me illustrate my meaning. Jesus fasted 
forty days in the wilderness, before entering on 
his ministry. A large portion of his Church, 
conceiving there was virtue in imitation of the 
outward conduct of their Master, practise 
annually fasting themselves forty days, literally 
and exactly. Now we should say, cherish the 
spirit of Christ ; but in every thing merely 
external, do not feel bound to imitate him, 
except he have expressly commanded it. Be 
unwearied in your efforts to make this distinc- 
tion plain to your pupils. They are liable, as 
we all are, to attach too much, importance to 
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Be practical — Teach Benevolence. 

external things, especially to actions apart from 
motives. 

. 5. Let all you teach have some Pmctical 
bearing. Consider that our holy religion was 
giten us, as a rule of life. Its principles are 
designed to regulate our every act, word, and 
thought. It is a sacred science, which you 
are to aid your scholars in applying to the art 
of holy living. What Parents too often neglect 
to do, what the Day Schools almost entirely 
omit, what neither Government and law, nor 
even the Church itself does for these young 
immortals, that you must do; help them to 
become practically and thoroughly religious. 
To this end, connect all their conduct with 
religion. Teach them that best of all prayers 
to their God and Father, 

** AH may of thee partake ; 
Nothing so small can be, 
But draws, when acted for thy sake. 
Greatness and worth from thee." 

They are liable, in this world, to forget this 
great truth, to make religion some strange work, 
belonging to particular seasons and places. 
This is a fatal error^ Oppose it with your 
whole strength. Convince them that God is 
ever present, that He sees them, is always in- 
terested in their virtue and happiness, and 
requires of them only what is for tl^eir good. 

Inculcate a Benevolent spirit. Your pupils 
are tempted, on all sides, to become narrow- 
souled and selfish. But God made them for 
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Origin of. selfishnesr — Obey Conscience. 

nobler things. There are elements of a divine 
love, generosity, and beneficence in their minds. 
Placed as they are,between antagonist forces, you 
are to assist them in the^ great conflict they must 
daily wage. Children should be taught' in the 
very nursery, that the doll and the marbles they 
have, are theirs, not for their own indulgence 
alone, but to amuse their brothers and sisters. 
** If this were oflener done," says a writer on 
Education, '* instead of the frequent recurrence 
of ' that 's mine, and you shan't touch it,' we 
should hear children saying to each other, * that 
is mine, and therefore you are welcome to it.' 
It is in this way only, that we can counteract 
the pernicious tendency of the ungenerous 
associations attached to mine and thine, ' those 
cold words,' as Chrysostom calls them, ' which 
extinguish in our hearts the fire of charity, 
and light up that of covetousness.' " 

Another practical lesson to be constantly 
given and illustrated is, obey Conscience. This 
should be set forth as the chief guide of life. 
Your scholars must learn th^t they are. not to 
depend upon the approbation of man, as a rule 
of duty ; that they must not be satisfied with 
pleasing you, nor even their Parents themselves. 
The desire of human approbation is, indeed, a 
good motive, so long as subordinate to - one 
higher principle. And that is, a desire to please 
God, a determination to listen reverently to his 
representative in our own breasts. The test of 
goodness is always to be sought in the solitude 
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George and Harry Acton — The Laplanders. 

of our own consQience. Thia monitor should 
be first faithfully enlightened. The child should 
be taught to inform, as well as obey con- 
science. But still, the cases. are rare, in which 
errors of conduct originate in an . ignorant 
conscience. Let children , follow the instinc- 
tive guide within them, and they will seldom 
do wrong. 

. Perhaps no virtue„.is . so often wanting in 
children, as moral courage. And why is it 
so ? Because they do not feel, as they ought, the 
authority of conscience. This quality was ex- 
plained once by a mother to her son. " Well," 
said George, *' I believe I will begin to-morrow 
to exercise moral courage. There is little 
Harry Acton at our school, that none of the 
boys will play with, because he wears a patched ' 
jacket. I have always wanted to speak to him, 
he seems to feel so sad and neglected ; and I 
don't mean to care whether the boys laugh at 
me or not. I will ask him to play with me 
to-morrow." What a noble resolution was this. 
Why was it not made sooner ? Becaiise that 
boy had b^n taught to fear ridicule more than 
conscience. He had been taught, too, the un- 
christian practice of despising the sons of the 
poor, and associating iDost with those of the 
rich, a practice too common with parents, and 
which the Sunday. School Teacher should strive 
continually to counteract. 

You have an almost. measureless power over 
this faculty in your pupils. How can one 

8 
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Instruct in Devotion — Pray with yOur scholars. 

account for the honesty of the Laplanders, pa- 
gans, as it were, even to this day? They leave 
their property in the woods and in their huts, 
without the least fear of its beinsr stolen or 
injured.; while we, Christians though ive call 
ourselves, cannot consider ours as safe with the 
aid of locks, bolts, and brick walls, and perhaps 
watchmen besides. The reason of this is, that 
the very infant is there taught to obey its con- 
science. Let not us be put to shame by their 
example. Every child should be made to feel 
itself, in the minutest act, as much bound to 
regard the voice of God within him, as if that 
Being were addressing him frohi the heavens, 

6. Instruct your pupils in the duty and offices 
of Devotion. I have read of a pious father, who 
never taught his children directly, to pray. But 
he prayed himself, and they well knew it, and 
were led, by his example, to do so themselves. 
If the Teacher could influence his scholars, in 
this manner, to perform daily the duties of the 
closet, it would doubtless be the best of all 
methods. But most Teachers cannot do this. 

It becomes, therefore, all im{)ortant to teach 
your pupils, expressly, not only that they ought 
to pray, but, as our Lord did his disciples, in 
what manner it should be done. In some of 
our Sunday Schools, the Teacher prays in the 
school room, and requests each child to unite 
with him. But a bettei* pourse, usually, would 
be, to iQvite them to your own house during the 
week, itnd there join them in this act. Let 
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Keep' these truths separate — Anid p(t)ininent. 

your method be what it may, do not fail to 
establish every scholar in your care, in the 
habit of regular, sincere, and devout prayer. 

With these few principles and truths you 
may hope, by the divine aid, to conduct their 
feet into the way of peace. Keep these truths 
separate from all others. State them clearly ; 
give them always a prominence in your teach- 
ing, and they will be all you need, as instru- 
ments in converting the child .to God, to virtue, 
and salvation. 



CHAPTER VL 



METHOD OF TEACH1N<^. 



Much of what we would suggest in this Chap- 
ter has been already said in that which treats of 
the dualihcations of Teachers. The personal 
character, the general manner, nay, the very 
expression of the countenance has so great an 
influence over those keen observers, little chil- 
dren, that a disadvantage in these respects will 
sometimes render all instructions, as to the meth- 
od of teaching, quite unavailing. But suppose 
the character and manners to be correct. There 
may be a Love of Children, great Mental Ac- 
tivity, Personal Piety and Virtue, and the Teacher 
still fail, through ignorance or error in respect to 
the best modes and means of religious instruction. 
A mistake on some single point of this kind has 
been seen to frustrate the labors of an otherwise 
competent and a conscientious Teacher. 

This circumstance will atone for the fault, if it 
be one, of the minute directions I would now ven- 
ture to give in relation to the manner of Sunday 
School teaching. 
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Regard the pupil's age — A good example. 

1. First, then, ia all your intercourse with 
your pupils, regard their Period of Life. Child- 
hood is not seldom treated as if it were all- a 
dream or delusion. We talk of thd cares and 
business .of life, as if they ^constituted, its being 
and essence. We look upon the play-ground of 
our early days, as having nothing real, nothing 
worthy of much thought about it. This is wrong. 
Every Teacher of children should recollect, that in 
his own youth, he esteemed those pursuits, which 
then most interested him, precisely as important,' 
as he now does his gravest transactions. Let 
him do this, and never forget, for a moment, that 
the child live^in a world of thoughts and feelings 
as real, nay, as sober and weighty to himself, as 
ours is to us. ''I have often been led, almost 
irresistibly, to smile at expressions or ideas in my 
Sabbath Scholars," a Teacher once said, '' when 
neither the speaker nor any of his little compan- 
ions were at all sensible of anything ^ludicrous 
or inappropriate." Now we should treat ideas 
or expressions of this kind, not as they strike us, 
but as they lie in the mind, or are uttered by the 
lips, of the children before us. Not only do chil- 
dren estimate many things differently from our- 
selves; but they express all they think and feel 
without the disguise of manhood. This frank- 
ness is certainly commendable, and you ought, 
as a Teacher, to encourage it. But if you desire 
to do this, if you would know precisely what is 
passing in the breasts of your pupils, you must al- 
ways conceive of, and reply tOj their remarks in 

8* 
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Be Honest and Sincere — ConfesB &ultB. 

the spirit of a child. Treat what seem to you small 
affairs as if important, for they are so to them. 
Never repress their words, nor wound their feel- 
ings by any censure, even in your manner or 
countenance, of what * they in their artlessness 
have uttered. 

2, Be perfectly Open, Honest, and Sincei-e 
with your scholars. Show them that you place 
the utmost confidence in them ; that you wish to 
conceal nothing from their knowledge, and that 
you will never descend to the least prevarication. 
Do not cherish, for any length of time, suspicions 
of their character or conduct, which you are 
unwilling to communicate. It will chill your 
manner, and prevent your gaining any good in-* 
fluence over them. 

Sincerity is all important in the presence of 
children. If we use cant phrases, or talk to them 
mechanically, as a matter of course, or for the 
sake of effect, they immediately detect us. Hy- 
pocrisy cannot wear its mask before them. They 
penetrate through the manner at once; they see, 
in its true nakedness, a cold or insincere heart. 
There will be something, it may be font an uncon- 
scious tone of voice, that betrays it. 

The Teacher should be honest in confessing 
to his class his own ignorance and errors. Time 
was, when pride was allowed to veil the true 
state of the instructer's mind in our Common 
Schools, and in all others.^ It is not so now. 
The relation is felt to be more intimate, and the 
manner is more familiar than it once was between 
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The Teacher who did confess — Minuteness. 



teacher and taught. So let it ever be. If you 
do not know the meaning of a passage in the 
Scripture9, or cannot answer any question, con- 
fess it frankly to your scholars. Ask the opinions 
of others in the class. Conjecture may do some- 
thing to solve the difficulty. And, in matters of 
conduct, address them as if yourself liable to do 
wrong, and an 6fltender before God^ A Teacher' 
once gave his pupils a passage to c6mmit to 
memory. **Now," said he, "toe will all say this 
over to ourselves every morning when we wake, 
till next Sunday." When the day came, their 
first question was, ** Mr. •— have you said that 
over every morning?" He confessed he had for- 
gotten it Once. " I," said a bright little boy, 
" forgot mine ttoict,** He seemed delighte^i 
to conf(gss his fault, because his Teacher had 
ddne so before him. 

3. Another practice, essential to success with 
children, is to teach them the truths bf relrgbn 
in detail, and with great Minuteness. We are 
apt to present subjects too much in the abstract 
for their comprehension. Take a child to view 
some beautiful scene of nature. The high hill, 
the verdant landscape, the meandering^ river, 
the deep blue sky, and the distant horizon 
interest you exceedingly. But the prospect 
is too vast for him. He cannot embrace an4 
enjoy it. But give him a pebble from the 
hiif, or a flower from the landscape, and he 
will seize it with delight. The science of Nat- 
ural History is, on this account, useful in Sun- 
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Be serious, yet cheerful — Levity to be feared. 

Sunday School exercises. Who was not pleased 
and edified also, at the interesting sketches and 
minute descriptions of Animals, Birds, and 
Plants, containeil in that valuable periodical, the 
Christian Teacher's Manual ? Whether we are 
engaged in a Scripture lesson, or in conversation 
with our pupils, we should aim to illustrate what 
we say, wilh the utmost particularity. We must 
sacrifice our own taste in this respect, and con- 
descend to be little children for the hour we pass 
in the Sunday SchooL 

4. The Teacher should unite in his manner 
SeriousD^ess with Cheerfulness. Formerly, reli- 
gion was invested with a gloomy and repulsive 
garb. The character of God was represented as 
severe and inexorable, and human nature as rad- 
ically diseased, making man a hellhound and 
helpless creatui^e. Such views could not but 
terrify the child. We have seen the error of 
these views, and of the forbidding manner in. 
which they were taught to little children. 
In correcting this error, we are exposed to 
another of an opposite description. Lest we 
should be of a sad countenance, we speak of 
religion in a tone of levity. . We make the name 
of God familiar to a fault. Heaven is repre- 
sented as a place for the child's entertainment. 
All that is solemn and awe-^inspiring in the des- 
tinies of the soul is banished from the Sunday 
School room. This is a mournful mistake. Bet- 
ter remain even where our fathers stood in this 
respect, than destroy that reverence for soered 
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Avoid extremes -*» Death, not to be gloomy. 



things, without which there can be no deep piety, 
and no trustworthy virtue. 

But we . need rush into neither extreme. Hu- 
man life, and its daily exposures and its daily sins 
are no light theme. Nor yet is this world a vale of 
tears. God has mingled sun-light and shade 
through all our paths. Let us, while with our 
pupils, imitate his example ; let us be aerious, yet 
cheerful; let the Scriptures, the Sabbath, the 
Church, be connected with pleasant, yet reverent 
associations ; so shall we be faithful to our Master, 
and true to human nature. 

There are some topics, I would add, on 
which we should strive, by every method, to 
give children pleasant ideas. Death, for ex- 
ample, is one which has been so represented 
by most parents and teachers, as to make it 
inexpressibly terrific to children. Why is it 
personified, and called the **King of Terrors?" 
What can be more injurious to the young mind, 
than the disgusting representations of death as 
a skeleton with a scythe on his arm? What 
more inconsistent in the Christian, who believes 
that Jesus has " abolished death? " The mdnu-t 
ment made by Canova, which George IV. erected 
in honor of. the Stuarts, in St. Peter's Church at 
Rome, represents Death as a beautiful youth. 
This idea was taken from the Greeks, who, 
gloomy as were their notions of an after life, 
imaged the passage to it by a pleasant young 
man. Teacher, learn wisdom from this fact. 
Throw a clear, and cheering light about all your 
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Accuracy — The little girl and her father — Simplicity. 

lessons and illustrations concerning death. Let 
its only sting be sin. Fix the child's mind on the 
soul that will never die, and on the bright land 
of happy spirits beyond the grave. 

5. In all your instructions, strive for the utmost 
Accuracy. We sometimes think, that if we are 
pretty near the truth, a little child will not per- 
ceive our mistake. It is never thus. A father 
once substituted a word, in a verse of the New 
Testament, for u less familiar one, that his little 
daughter might understand it. The next day, 
while her mother, at her request, was reading the 
same, she said, ** Ma, you do .not read it right ; " 
insisting on retaining the word he had used. 
This taught him a lesson. He has never since 
repeated the experiment. 

But grant they do not notice your error. This 
would but render the case still worse. For you 
would thus implant a seed, which, in after years, 
might produce an harvest of evils. Childhood 
is extremely susceptible of lasting impressions. 
A slight injury at that period is often felt through 
life. Be then rigidly and conscientiously accu- 
rate in your every, statement to your pupils. 

6. Cultivate Simplicity of manner, while in the 
school room. Not only should the thoughts you 
ther« present, be plain, level to the humblest 
capacity, but your language should be simple. 
I know there are those, who think children have 
no difficulty in understanding our words, if the 
thought is intelligible. But I believe it is often 
otherwise. Who was not puzzled by the words 
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Hard words — Avoid childishness. 

• 

"sanctification, justification, adoption," and the 
like, in his Westminster's Catechism? Lan- 
guage is not a gift of inspiration to the child. 
His vocabulary is at first extremely small. And 
we always regard this fact in our common con- 
versation with him. Why should we not in the 
Sunday School? Much and very valuable in- 
struction, I am persuaded, is often wholly lost 
on our children, from the hard words we use in 
conveying it. 

Be simple, not only in your language, but your 
gestures, intonations of voice, expression of 
countenance, in your whole air and bearing, 
indeed, in their presence. Affectation is always 
contemptible ; in the Sunday Sc)iool it deserves 
unmeasured reprobation. It is ''playing fan- 
tastic tricks before high Heaven." For it is 
teaching deception to those hearts, in which the 
kingdom of heaven most truly abides. But 
while you should thus aim at simplicity, re- 
member there is danger of offending the child 
by extreme childishness. "We do not like to 

hear Mr. address our school," said a 

little girl, ''for he seems to think toe know 
nothing" Give your scholars , credit for all 
the intelligence they have. Children under* 
stand more, I believe, than most persons imagine. 
Aim, then, rather a little above, than at all below 
their capacities. If a Teacher disgust his pupils 
by his puerile language, conceptions, or manner, 
it will abate^ their respect for him, and prove a 
flwious impediment to his usefulness. 
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Study Brevity —Variety. 

7. Brevity is all important with children. The 
author of Jotham Anderson tells us, that the 
father of that person was accustomed to teach 
him by short and pungent remarks, such as the 
particular occasion demanded, and that he thus 
impressed his son's mind as he could never have 
done by long and formal lectures. Take advan- 
tage of this hint. Impose no long and tedious 
lessons on your scholars. Never . burden their 
memories with wearisome particulars. Do not 
make set speeches oflen, especially protracted 
ones. Th^ moment the children seem weary, 
stop where you are. Better leave them in the 
midst of an explanation or an exercise, than force 
them through it when they seem evidently ex- 
hausted. Point, pertinence, conciseness, these 
are essential, whatever be the form of your exer* 
cises or lessons. 

8. Another direction is, that you study Vari- 
ety. liOt your object be always one and the 
same ;. but pursue it by the most various of all 
profitable methods. You must change frequently 
the Manual you would use, the method of em- 
ploying these .helps, the .order and arrangement 
of the topics on which you converse, your modes 
of illustration; all in fine that pertains to the 
external part of your intercourse with your class. 
We all love variety and novelty; how much 
more the restless child. How soon does he tire 
even of the same sports. One toy afler another 
is broken, or. thrown aside, in rapid successioo. 
Who, then, ca^ hope to confine his mind, for 
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Adapt teaching to individuals — The twahoys. 

long periods, to the same method of culture? If 
we would Dpt satiate and disgust him, we must 
conform tQ his nature. We must range through 
our whole experience, for new means of instruc- 
tion. No hint must be lost upon us; but by 
every aid we must fertilize our own minds, en- 
large our resources, and seek out fresh topics of 
interest to our pupils. 

9. Adapt your teachings, again, to Each Pupil 
in your class. It is not uncommon to give the 
same lesson to all, and hear all recite it precisely 
alike. This should not be. 'Every schc^ar is an 
individual. He has a mind of some peculiar cast. 
What a striking difference was there in the 
characters of the two children named in the 
following narrative. They were both looking at 
the picture of the murder by Cain. Abel's ctook 
was lying on the ground. After contemplating it 
for a moment in silence, one says, with a serious 
countenance, *' I wonder if God could have made 
Cain as good a man as Ab^l, if he had wished." 
Another pause ; — and then the other said, shak- 
ing his head, and throwing into his countenance 
a look of defiance^ '' Ah, if I bad been Abel, and 
could have got hold of that Stick, I would have 
laid it upon Cain well." How unlike the course 
of remark, suited to the latter, from that adapted 
to the former; 

The situation of each child in life is peculiar. 
His wants, as a moral and spiritual creature, dif- 
fer ii^ some one or more respects from those of any 
pupil i(i the school. Shall we marshal and drill 

9 
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Keep a record of each pupil — Visit your Scholars. 

all, then, by the same word of command? No. 
We must have just as many methods of instruo 
tion as we have, pupils to be taught. In the 
promotion of this object, let the Teacher keep a 
record, for his private use, of the character, pro- 
gress, deficiencies, and wants of each pupil in 
his class. This will enable him to discriminate 
between their various characters, and to judge 
how he may most benefit each individual. The 
plan pursued by Mr. Ajcott, in his Conversations 
on the ' Gospels, is admirable for its effect in 
calling forth the pecuHar thoughts and feehngs 
of each scholar, who took part in those Conver- 
sations. Particularity und appropriateness give 
every teacher an inestimable power over chil- 
dren. 

To understand the wants of each scholar, the 
Teacher must see them elsewhere than at School. 
He must visit them at their homes. Perhaps 
some have profane, intemperate, immoral parents ; 
others associate in their daily employments with 
companions, who lead them astray ; some are 
forming dangerous connexions; others have 
strong passions, and are hence prone to some 
particular vice. Their good qualities also differ. 
They are not alike respectful to their parents, 
diligent, kind, and devout., Now these points 
can be best ascertained by seeing them with 
their friends, and inquiring their individual 
characters during the week. Neglect not this 
duty ; but by its regular discharge, by conversa* 
tion with their parents, and by every means in 
your reach, study the moral wants of each pupil. 
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I mitate the prophet Nathan — Manuals. 

As you gain this knowledge, from week to 
week, studiously apply it while with them in the 
School. 1 would not assign a different exercise 
to each scholar, but would so vary the questions 
as to call out their different talents ; and so ad- 
minister each admonition to conscience, that the 
offender should feel, as did David at the rebuke 
of Nathan, *« Thou art the man." 

II. This consideration leads me to offer a few 
remarks on the comparative advantages of Man- 
uals. When the Sunday School was first estab- 
lished, the teaching was conducted almost en- 
tirely by the aid of Catechisms. This was then 
a matter of necessity. The teachers were, for the 
most part, incompetent to dispense with them. 
Is it desirable to do so now? This is a much 
vexed question. Jn favor of Manuals, it is said, 
that they assist the Teachers, and preserve the 
minds of the scholars from injurious restlessness 
and wanderings ; that they promote system, and 
thus aid regular progress io knowledge, and that 
they induce the pupil to prepare himself faithfully 
for each Sabbath's exercise. On the other hand, 
they serve, we are told, to make the Scriptures, 
not only the first, but the sole object of the. pu- 
pil's attention ; they inculcate sectarian opinions ; 
they prevent the Teacher from tasking his own 
mind to interest his class; they fill the memory, 
without cultivating the reason ; they teach the 
head, and not the heart,* they render every 
question, and of course, every answer to be given, 
equally important in the mind of the papil. 
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Objections answered — '< Teach the Bible alone." 

These are the principal arguments on each side, 
and they present, all .must perceive, difficulties 
of no ordinary magnitude. 

For ourselves, we conceive, however, that the 
objections advanced against them apply for the 
most part to their abuse, and not to the true use 
of them. 

1. They serve, you tell us, "to make the 
Bible the only organ of* religious instruction." 
But this need not be. It is not a necessary evil. 
The Teacher can, and he should, appeal to the 
law of God written on the huihan soul. He 
should ' represent Reason as the rock on which 
Revelation is built, as the only judge of its truth, 
and never therefore to be disparaged in the 
concerns of feligion. The' child's own con- 
sciousness is the great proof of his spiritual 
nature. To this the Scriptures are addressed ; 
and so far as the Teacher has unfolded his own 
inward man, and thus been* enabled to compre- 
hend the soul of a little child; he will make the 
true use of the Bible in the religious education 
of his pupils. If he do this, he will present 
Revelation to their minds and hearts, not as a 
light they are blindly to worship, but as a guide 
and an instrument, the chief instrument indeed, 
but not the only one, in preparing them for a 
glorious immortality. Nature and Revelation 
have not jarring, but harmonious voices. So 
represented. Creation, Providence, and the eter- 
nal testimony of our spiritual nature combine 
with the Scriptures, and are fellow-workers in 
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** Are Sectarianf ' — No more than all instruction. 

developing, the powers and facultiee of the child's 
nature. 

2. Manuals are not *' sectarian," unless all 
truth is so. We must teach something. - And if 
we give any definite instructions, of what conse- 
quence is it, whether they, are drawn from a 
hook, or from our own lips ? Thi6 doctrines or 
principles will be the same in each case. If we 
refuse to adopt the Manual because it inculcates 
truths the same objection lies against all instruc- 
tions, by whatsoever method they are given. 
The Teacher should not lean himself, nor of 
course lead his pupils to lean, on every opinion 
advanced in the Manual. The opinion should be 
discussed, weighed, and adopted or not, as it 
accords, or otherwise, with reason and Scripture. 
Any other view of books of questions and 
answers mak^s them liable, it is true, to the 
charge brought against creeds. But this view 
does not. It regards them as aids, not as dic- 
tators; as inculcating only those great doctrines 
common to all sects of believers; or, if they 
descend to controverted points, as ofiering them 
simply for consideration, never to be slavishly 
adopted^ never to be received, if reason and 
Scripture oppose them. 

3. These books will not, unless perverted by 
the Teacher, lead him into habits of Indolence. 
Their purpose is not to supersede study, but to 
aid and direct it. .The Catechism should serve 
to suggest materials for other questions and 
answers than those contained in itself. And the 

9* 
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« Make the Teacher indolent*' 

probability is, that a faithful Teacher, especially 
if as yet inexperienced, will not converse less, 
but more, with his pupils, by the help of a man- 
ual of this kind. The same may be said of those 
books in which the scholar is led to supply his own 
answers entirely. Take, for example, Allen's 
Questioiis. They lead one to an inyestigation 
of the Scriptures, in order to verify the truth 
of the reference; and thus promote a knowl- 
edge and famili^ity with those writings. Had 
the Teacher, access to a variety of works on 
the New Testament, he would need no other 
assistance in preparing himself to meet his class. 
But this privilege few enjoy. And to supply the 
unhappy deficiency, Mr. Allen is furnishing a 
Key to his Questions. It is hoped the Teacher 
will use this as the author intended, not as a 
substitute for reflection, but an aid to it. Let 
him enlarge, with his pupils, on the matter there 
supplied,/ never forgetting, that topics of instruc- 
tion and impression spring up with inexhaustible 
fertility in the path of the true Biblical student. 

4. Is it objected to Manuals that " they teach 
the head more than the heart?" We answer, 
that, used in the true way, and as described in 
the preceding remarks, this evil will be effects 
ually prevented. A cold, uninterested Teacher 
will address himself, in all cases, more to the 
intellect than to the affections. But it is not the 
Manual, which chills his spirit. He wants some 
of the essential <{ua]ifioations for his office. He 
does liot love children, or is not a beaevolent, or a 
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** Make all Questkms equally important." 

' 

prayerful man. Let him gain tbeae reqaisitions, 
and the instruction he imparts, however much 
of it be drawn from the Manual, will be quick- 
ened, reproduced, and sent home to the inmost 
feelings of his scholars. As well argue that the 
preacher should have no library, lest his. books 
should destroy the affections of his heart, as denj 
the aid of Manuals to the Teacher. The min- 
ister relies on other aids, besides reading alone, 
to keep alive the fires of devotion and benevo- 
lence in his spirit. So must the Sunday School 
Teacher; and then will he educate jthe senti- 
ments and emotions, no less than the understand- 
ing of hifl pupils. 

5. The last objection to Manuals is, that " they 
tend to render every Cluestion, and of course 
every answer, equally important in the sight <^ 
the scholar." There is much danger, beyond 
question, of this. Unless there be great Wgilance 
on th^ part of the Teacher, young pupils in par- 
ticular will regard the whole exercise as one 
perfect level. The Questions are all printed 
alike in their book, and put in order to each 
scholar. How can he distinguish their various 
degrees of importance? His Teacher must 
strive to give their due prominence, to those, 
which involve the great practical principles of 
Christianity. Names and dates roust always 
hold a subordinate rank, when compared with 
the truths on which they bear. Manners and 
customs, all that rdates to external objects, must 
nciver, for a moment, be permitted to absorb the 
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Distinguish Questions' — Bring outgresit Truths. 

child's interest. They must be explained as 
having cojinexion with something higher than 
themselves. 

> This is a point of exceeding importance. 
Determine, Teacher, that you will bring some 
one or more topics into bold relief, in every 
lesson. Omit sometimes the least difficult ques- 
tions, and devote oceasionalljr the whole or a 
larger part of the time in your exercise, to one 
subject suggested by an answer of the day. The 
habit of doing this will lead your scholars to 
perceive, that you are never mechanical in your 
teaching, and that their Manual is not a book 
ruled by a machine, each line equally wide and 
long. Hold firmly in view the essiBntial truths 
of religion, and give the greatest possible weight 
to all that is spiritual, and all that is practical. 

If you find the evil above alluded to is growing 
with your class, lay aside entirely, for a time, the 
book of questions. Use some treatise which 
compels you to ask your awn questions. Some- 
times it will be useful to give your scholars no 
Manual wliatever, but to take some work as a 
text-book for yours^elf, and conduct the exercise 
entirely -by conversation. In any event, never 
leave it even doubtful whether your pupils judge 
all questions of £qual importance. Let such 
truths as the character of God, the life of Christ, 
the immortality of the soul, a future retribution, 
and especially whatever, touches the phild's own 
experience, be kept distinctly and constantly 
prominent. 



CHAPTER VII. 



METHOD OF TEACHING-— Continued. 



Having referred frequently to the duty of 
conversing with the children, it may be well here 
that we say something of the ispirit and manner 
in which this should be done. 

1. First, then, I would day, consider it an 
indispensable part of each exercise to Converse 
more or less with your scholars. And if you 
have neglected it hitherto, perhaps it should be 
added, at all stages of your experience in teach- 
ing, prepare yourself faithfully for this part 
of your duties. Do not leave it to accident, 
but observe what portion of the lesson may sug- 
gest topics of remark, and there pause and fix 
on some useful train of thought, to be pursued 
with your class. Read, inquire, reflect upon it ; 
then will you be ready and appropriate when the 
time for conversation arrives. I have known 
Teachers, who, for the simple want of this pre- 
paration, had nothing to say to their class when 
the recitation wa^ over, but would leave them 
fifteen or twenty minutes every Sabbath to whis- 
per, gaze round the School room, or sit in irksome 
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Conversation indispensable — Children should lead. 

• 

Qonfincment. What a melancholy waste of hours, 
that might be so pleasantly and so profitably 
occupied. The Teacher should not leave even 
one of these precious minutes, to be lost through 
his negligence. He should make it a daily busi- 
ness rather, — and never rest till his end is ac- 
complished, — to acquire a talent for conversation 
with children. Let him watch for opportunities, 
not only on the Sabbath, but through the week, 
when he calls on his scholars, or meets them in 
the streets or at public places, to exchange a few 
words with them. He should welcome the privi- 
lege of conversing about their studies, employ- 
ments, and pastimes. He should never come in 
contact with any little child, indeed, without 
more or less familiar talk with him. Do this, 
and you will soon vanquishUhis formidable ob- 
stacle of silence in the Sunday School, and speak 
freely yourself, and be able to draw out the 
thoughts of your pupils. 

2. Let the children, so far as practicable. Lead 
the conversation. Thfey will naturally introduce 
such topics as most interest their own minds. 
Encourage them to, do this. They will speak of 
their companions and their amusements perhaps, 
and though there be something of hilarity in their 
tones, do not repress it. Preserve your own 
gravity, and that wUl serve to check any improp- 
er mirth in your presence. Strive, if possible, to 
keep them to the point before you. Their minds 
are often undisciplined, and your task may be 
difficult; but the object should he kept always in 
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Illustrate from sensible objects — The stolen apples. 

view, and you will generally succeed, to some 
good degree, in attaining it. For a model, as 
regards the manner of your intercourse in this, 
and indeed in very many respects, I would 
refer you to the interesting work of Mr. Alcott, 
previously cited in this chapter. Whatever 
may be advanced against some of the topics there 
introduced, or the author's success in carrying 
out his plan, no one can deny that he has a pe- 
culiar gifl for communion with the spirit of 
childhood. 

8. Draw illustrations from objects of Sense. 
Children are alive to all that strikes the eye and 
the ear. We are usually too abstract in our 
manner of addressing them. You wish, for in- 
stance, to warn your boys against the vice of 
theft. Tell them a story of this kind. **One 

day, when Mr. T • was doing some work 

on his farm, his little son, about three years old, 
whose name was George, crawled through the 
fence into another man's orchard, and picked up 
some apples, arid then returned with both his 
hands full." Here ask the boys, whether George 
did right in taking those apples. After hearing 
their several answers, tell them what his father 
said ; ** My son, these apples are not mine; they 

are Mr. L 's. And it is wicked to take 

things which belong to other people. It is steal- 
ings and God is displeased with us when we do 
that ; for he has said, as you remember, in one 
of his commandments, ' Thou shalt not steal.'" 
'' Such an impression did this make on the mind 
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Address the Imagination — Avoid dark views. 

of George, that Jie has never sipce taken apples 
from other persons' trees; and if he sees his 
little mates doing it, he tells them it is wicked, 
and repeats the commandment." How much 
better is it to bring, in this way, the^ case of a 
single boy, and of the very thing he stole before 
their mind's eye, than to give them the abstract 
precept, " ThoU shalt not steal." 

4. Address the Imagination of your pupils. 
Reason is the last faculty in the order of our men- 
tal developments ; and yet how often do we ad- 
dress it, as the first, in oUr conversations with and 
instructions to children. Instead of appealing to 
the images and pictures and associations of 
fancy, we present the cold and naked truth to 
their minds. This should not be. We should 
address the feelings, as they are linked with the 
scenes<of pur childhood's memory, with its early 
dreams and its swelling hopes. 

Studiously avoid giving your pupils dark and 
gloomy views of religion. Why is this great 
interest so often shut out from common conver- 
sation, and from ordinary life ? Because it has 
been dressed in a sombre apparel from our child- 
hood, and we associate with it nothing of "day's 
warm light." The subject of Death appeals 
strongly to the human imagination. It may be 
made pleasant to the fancy. But so it is not. 
What could make it more terrific to a child, than 
showing him, as a personification of this event, 
a skeleton, gaping aiid ghastly, with a scythe ia 
his long arm, ready to cat diown all who look 
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Relate Anecdotes — Caution. 

upon him ? Yet this picture is in keeping with 
nearly all that many Christians say on that great 
suhject. Teacher^ shun this error. I repeat 
what was said above; make Death a cheerful 
thought, by connecting with it the bright and pure 
associations of the Heaven it opens to the good. 
And present the id^aof God as a Father, a near 
friend of your pupil. Show him the tokens of 
love and gladness which this Being had shed on 
Nature, and the goodness; he bestows on us in 
our daily blessings. Always direct his religious 
imaginings toward scenes of beauty and happi* 
ness. 

5. It is well to relate Stories and Anecdotes to 
youv class, guarding carefully against the danger 
attending this practice. Nothing is so agreeable 
to children as narratives. If at any time you 
find your class peculiarly inattentive and restless, 
pause in the lesson, and commence relating' some 
incident you have witnessed, or of which you 
have read. In a moment every eye is fixed on 
you, and all is attention and earnestness. They 
are captivated by the matters of fact, and the 
persons and places and dates of your story. But 
if you leave their minds in this state, it is evident 
you have but gratified a vain curiosity. I know 
a Teacher, who was in the habit of actually 
talking with his scholars about the news of the 
town, a part of every Sabbath he met them. 
And they were amused, but were they bene- 
fited by. it? Yet I suspect maiiy Teachers 
imagine they have done their scholars good by 

10 
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Two methods — Story of Daniel. 



thus merely interesting them for the moment. 
There is danger of our deceiving ourselves on 
this .point. Be sure, then, that in every anec- 
dote you relate, and in every tale you read to 
your class, there be some important point dis- 
tinctly presented before them. And let that 
point be of a good moral tendency. 

To illustrate my meaning, suppose you wish 
to relate the story of Daniel frOni the Scrip- 
tures. You may speak of the king's decree, 
and describe the varioafi musical instruments, 
at the sound of which all were to worship the 
golden image; and then picture the den of lions, 
the fierceness of those animals, and the dangers 
of Daniel when cast into the dqn, and how the 
lions' mouths were shut and he sav^d alive. 
This would excite the children's imagination, 
and please them exceedingly. 

But, take the other course, and how very 
different would be the impression you might 
produce on their ininds. Describe the piety of 
Daniel ; show his moral courage in praying to 
his God, rather than obey the wicked decree of 
the king. Teach the duty of doing right in all 
cases, and leaving the event with Providence. 
From the deliverance of Daniel out of the 
lion's power, show that God will always protect 
and finally save those, who keep his commands. 
The story will thus lose none of its interest as 
a story, while you, at the same time, establish 
your scholars in the principles of virtue and 
devotion. 
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Weekly Moral Review — James and his wagon. 

6. Make your conversations, as far as possi«> 
ble, a weekly Moral Review of the conduct of 
each pupil in your class. Question them in re* 
gard to their conduct at the day-school, and 
while with their intimate companions. Ascer* 
tain how far they carry the spirit of your in- 
structions into their habitual employment Fol- 
low them to their homes, and inquire how they 
demean themselves toward their parents, brotb- 
ers and sisters, and all their relatives. One 
little girl, you will find, has been guilty of false* 
hood, telling her mother that a sister did some 
mischief, which was really done by herself. 
Another has been disobedient to her father. A 
third has been unkind to her parent or brothers 
in their sickness. By relating stories of such 
children, you may frequently lead yours to con- 
fess the very same faults. And, on the other 
hand, you will often find occasion to commend 
the kind, obedient, and .truthful in your class, 
although this requires great delicacy and cau* 
tion, to prevent its awakening vanity. 

A most fruitful source of discussion will be the 
behavior of your scholars in their accustomed 
amusements. These do much to try the temper 
of children. James has a little wagon, with 
which he loves to play. One day he loaded it 
so heavily that he could not draw it ; that made 
him feel angry, and. being angry, he said wicked 
words. Now if you have the confidence of 
your scholars, you can induce James, when you 
have described the sin of anger, perhaps weeks 
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after his sin, to confess it before the class. And 
as he tells of his profane words, you may add 
a serious descriptron of the awfulness of that 
vice. Children are often rash and careless in 
their sports, exposing their very lives. They 
practise deception in their games. The hoys 
have been rude, contentious, and "violent per- 
haps. By alluding to the temptations to these 
faults, you will at least touch the conscience 
of some one or more, every Sabbath that 
you meet them. I would not encourage an 
impertinent scrutiny into their ^very action ; 
but by honorable means and by kind words I 
would have the Teacher, as far as possible, 
ascertain the general features of each scholar^s 
weekly deportment. 

There is one particular advantage of discov- 
ering their good propensities. It is, that it 
enables you to know what you can best build 
your instructions upon, in the character of each 
child. Every one has some good property. 
This you are to ascertain, and in all your inter- 
course with that scholar, to strive to connect his 
motives and actions, in all possible ways, with 
that useful trait. It will thus be a root, from 
which the tree of life may grow up within him. 

7. Another method of interesting your schol- 
ars is, to improve the uncommon events of Pror- 
idence. Have they been visited with sickness, 
or has some relative or some school-mate been 
removed by death, do not fail to converse on 
these topics at length. The children will per- 
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eeive, in this way, that you are their personal 
friend^ and you will increase daily your influ- 
•ence over them. They will thus learn to sym- 
3pathize also with each other, and the spirit of 
love will knit their hearts in one. Take notice, 
likewise, of every remarkable phenomenon in 
nature. Point them to the band of God in all 
that occurs in the Heavens above, and on the 
earth beneath, and on the waters of the deep. 
This will make them habitually pious and prac- 
tically devout. 

8. In striving to operate on their conduct, be 
careful to address the Highest Motives of 
action. There is danger of giving too much 
weight to considerations of expediency, to tem- 
porary incentives, and to prevailing and popular 
customs and maxims. The Teacher snould 
employ these only as secondary aids in his work. 
Let him present to his pupils pvre motives, and 
spiritual, absolute, and eternal principles. 

It is common to make children presents, as a 
stimulus to good deeds. The mother promises 
her little girl a piece of cake, if she will behave 
well at church, or at school. Is this wise? 
Does it not tend to make appetite the chief 
motive to obedience ? So of giving articles- of 
fine dress, or sums of money, as rewards for 
well doing, does not this degrade virtue in the 
sight of a child? Certain we are, that it stim- 
ulates those very passions which we desire in 
after life to keep in subjection. The least ob- 
jectionable form of presents in the Sunday 

10* 
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School is that of books. If these be given as 
tokens of affection, and never in the light of 
rewards to the studious or faithful, they will do 
no harm, they may do good. But to the whole 
system of tickets and medals and premiums, in 
a moral and religious institution, I must decid- 
edly object Within the limits of New England, 
there was, not long since, a Sunday School, in 
a- liberal and intelligent society, in which the 
scholars recited their lessons for places ! Such 
was the fact. I hope it is a solitary instance of 
the kind, and that the mention of it will excite 
as much astonishment in every other mind, as 
it did in my own. It was said at the time, of 
that School, " the fault is not with the Teach- 
ers. They are desirous of doing their duty, 
but have been deprived of the means of know- 
ing it. They have had no intercourse or sym- 
pathy with other Schools, and have, therefore, 
had very limited means of instruction them- 
selves. There is among them intelligence 
enough and interest enough. Nothing is want- 
ing but that they be enlightened in the method 
of instruction, and their duty pointed out." 

For how many Teachers' defects of all kinds is 
this apology justly due. On the point now be- 
fore us, I would say, better make slow progress 
on pure principles, than call forth any suspi- 
cious qualities by unnatural excitements. We 
should begin with the child what we hope to 
complete in the man. And what were more 
preposterous than to call him a virtuous man. 
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who did no good deed without the reward held 
directly before him, of some promotion in rank, 
some luxury for his palate, or a tinsel ornament 
for his person, or a dollar to lay away in his 
coffers. 

Appeal then, Teacher, to none but pure 
motives. Sow the true seed; do it in faith, 
and ' sooner or later the harvest will appear. 
The children will then come gladly to your 
class. It will not be fashion, still less the com- 
pulsion of parents or regulations of the school, 
but a sincere desire for improvement, that will 
bring them to your feet. And, if you can but 
excite one emotion of the love of knowledge 
for itself, of the desire for a correct and Chris- 
tian character, or a thirst for excellence on its 
own account, your reward will be great. 

9. In Concluding this chapter, let me en- 
treat you to keep ever in view the manner of 
our Lord and Master. If you ever doubt in 
regard to any step you would take, ask yourself^ 
would Jesus do this? Searcb, as he did, for apt 
allusions, just analogies, and appropriate illus- 
trations. Be plain and familiar. Draw com- 
parisons, as he did, from the animals, bird and 
beast, from gardens and fields, and from human 
occupations. Especially seize on surrounding 
objects, passing events, and local circumstances. 
And observe his method of suiting his words 
to each character he encountered. 

Imitate Jesus, above all, in your constant 
reference to the Father and Friend of mankind. 
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Do this with revepence. Let not the name of 
God be ever pronounced in a flippant and thought- 
less manner. But encourage, still, that freedom 
of access to Hira, which can say, "Father, I 
know that thou hearest me always/' Awaken 
in your scholars an ever-living sense of their 
connexion with the Guardian of all souls. , See 
that they never mistake the pole-star of all 
sound faith and pure virtue. If the needle 
point, as its law, to the north, you need not 
fear on account of slight variations. It will 
always return, at length, to its true position. 
Temptation cannot ultimately overcome hearts^ 
which have, from their earliest, days, enjoyed 
instructions modelled on those of the Perfect 
Teacher. 



CHAPTER VIII 



MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT IN TEACHING. 



It has been already more than implied, that 
the Sunday School Teacher should aim at con- 
stant improvement in the discharge of his du- 
ties. The system is a comparatively new one. 
Nearly all our Teachers are of course, there- 
fore, quite inexperienced. With the best of 
motives, new light is still needed, and a more 
holy impulse than ever may be yet given to 
their efforts. Assuming, then, that the Teach- 
er is fired with the spirit of improvement, I 
pass at once to speak of some of the means 
and methods he will employ, to accomplish his 
high purpose. 

I. First then of all things, let him take Ele- 
vated Views of his station and influence. The 
efforts we miske in any cause whatever depend 
upon the rank we assign to that cause. This 
age abounds in illustrations of the power of 
moral enthusiasm. Slavery, Temperance, Peace, 
why do these subjects so kindle and absorb 
their several leading advocates ? Because they 
magnify their office ; they regard, each his own 
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Take elevated views of your office. 

work, as .one, on which the whole moral world 
is to turn. Now the Sunday School Teach- 
er must have much of this spirit. He must 
have an exalted conception of his labors, 
and a single-hearted, unfaltering zeal, or he 
cannot do his full duty. If he merely think 
that these Schools are very well in their place, 
serving to keep children out of mischief on the 
Sabbath, or that it will be a pleasant thing to 
meet his companions for an hour on that day, 
or a fine amusement to talk with little children, 
let him never put his hand to this work. With 
such views and feelings, he will shed the mildew 
of a moral death over the young souls in his 
care. 

No ; Teacher, let me entreat you to under- 
stand your office aright. You are occupying 
the place of the preachers of Christ. They 
would, but they cannot, through want of time 
and strength, train up with their own hands^ 
every lamb in their charge. To you, therefore, 
they look, to aid them in this arduous service. 
And on yon it will depend, whether the prayers 
of the pastor shall be answered in the young, or 
whether they shall grow up as worldly and 
sensual and sinful, as those who never entered 
the Sunday School room. On you he relies 
also to lay the foundation of his future success 
in the pulpit. You can prepare* for him a race 
of intelligent, sober, and exemplary hearers. 
You can so prepare the ground, that the seed 
he jsotiFs shall not, as it now too ofben doesj fall 
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on stony places, or on a thin soil, and produce 
no fruit to eternal life. Think of this, every 
lesson you give, and every hour you pass with 
those pupils. ' 

You are laboring by the side, also, of Parents 
and Guardians. The very highest duties that 
man can render unto man are thus* imposed, in 
some measure, upon you. They must still toil 
for their children's salvation. But a part, and 
not seldom, of necessity, a large part of the 
spiritual culture of their sons ana daughters 
devolves upon you. What a trust is this ! Can 
it be too highly exalted 1 If it be a praise, that 
admits of no exaggeration, to be a faithful 
parent, vtrhat commendation is due to the faith- 
ful Sunday Schpol Teacher ? He shares, so far 
forth, the station of an enlightened and pious 
father or mother. He is speaking as Jesus 
spoke to little children when on earth. He is 
wielding an instrument, that is to shape the 
present, the future, the everlasting destiny of 
immortal beings. 

H. With this view of your office, Teacher, you 
will make the culture of your Intellect an object 
of constant pursuit. Remember, you impress 
your own views and your habits of thought, on 
your pupils. You can give them no knowledge, 
that is not first fixed well in your own mind. 
Yoii cannot train them to be good students, un- 
less you study diligently yourself. But the moral 
dispositions and the religious affections are, to 
no small extent, the* result of a cultivated intel* 
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lect. If you would establish your scholars in 
the principles of virtue, and piety, you must en- 
lighten their understandings. Uniform, practi- 
cal, and permanent excellence can be built up 
only on this foundation. The feelings, must be 
subordinate to the reason, else you have no safe- 
guard against skepticism, infidelity, nay, vice 
itself, on the one hand, and superstition or fanat- 
icism, on the other. 

But how can you acquire religious knowledge ? 
By what means can you improve daily in this 
important respect ? I answer, in general terms, 
it must be by your personal exertions. Teachers 
sometimes rely on their Pastor for all the infor- 
mation they would give to their classes. , This is 
an error. And so is it, to regard Public Lectures 
as the chief method of gaining religious knowl- 
edge. The mind is prone, by this course, not to 
be quickened, but enervated. It easily loses 
that vigorous, self-subsisting tone, without which 
no one can succeed in any branch of instruction 
whatever. Not the least evil of this inordinate 
reliance upon others is, that what we thus pas- 
sively receive is soon forgotten. He,, who would 
retain, must labor to acquire. This law is uni- 
versal. 

1. Study, then, the works of Creation. Let 
no day pass, in which you do not observe the 
appearances of Nature. This will expand your 
intellect, and furnish you an ever-growing store 
of happy illustrations. The seasons will each 
suggest to you some new And interesting em- 
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bleiQ. And, like Jesus, you will draw lessons 
from the birds of the air, the flowers of the field, 
the animals around you, and from every king- 
dom of nature. And not least, you will thus fill 
your own spirit with the pure, lovely and holy 
sentiments, which ever breathe from the works 
of God. 

2. Observe Human conduct. The most diffi- 
cult of all books is the character of mankind. 
Let this pursuit occupy, therefore, a prominent 
place in your means of improvement. Be at.no 
time an idle spectator of other men's deeds. 
Learn to discriminate motives. If you ark 
skilled in this great art, you can then reach the 
conscience, and affect the motives and princi- 
ples of your scholars. 

3. Give yourself to Reading. It is much to 
be lamented, that Teachers oflen fail of access to 
the best books, in preparing their exercises. 
Our common libraries are deficient, compelling 
the Teacher, either to leave some points unex- 
plained to his pupils, or to depend on the casual 
aid of Pastors and Lectures. But, if possible, 
this evil should be forthwith ^ejnedied. It is of 
the last importance, that every Sunday School 
should have a Library* expressly for the Teach- 
ers. This should contain works of Natural His- 
tory and Theology, Treatises on the Geography 
of the Scriptures, Biblical Dictionaries, Church 
History, a variety of Commentaries, and other 

* For a Catalogue of useful books for Sunday School 
Teachers, see Appendix. 

11 
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appropriate works. If a minister soon becotnes 
dull and monotonous in his preaching, without 
diligent communion with books, so will the Sun- 
day School Teacher. He must take the Peri- 
odicals, and learn how other schools are conduct- 
ed, and the^best methods of teaching. He must 
read the various Travels in Palestine, inform 
himself of the state of society among the Jews 
in the time of our Savior, of their customs anti 
manners, of the habits of thought among each 
of the sects there mentioned, and in regard to 
all the events and facts, that serve to elucidate 
the sacred volume. 

Let him lay up, also, every species of useful 
knowledge, that he may give the utmost variety 
to his instructions. Especially should he be 
rich in General History, £^nd in that inexhausti- 
ble store-house of interest to children, Biography. 
With this intellectual furniture, he will never 
fail in topics of pleasing and profitable conversa- 
tion. Every arrow he wings to the conscience, 
will haVe a fact for its barb. No virtue will be 
presented as a fleshless skeleton, but be clothed 
with incidents drawn from real life. This is the 
teaching, which gives energy to the soul, and 
will educate our children to be thorough, practi^ 
cal, and enduring Christians. 

4. Accustom yourself to commit your thoughts 
to Writing. The use of the pen is of great as- 
sistance in the art of communication. It. serves 
to define,and establish the amount of one's knowl^ 
edge. It enables us to obtain clear Ideas of the 
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subject we write upon, and thus be prepared to 
impart in'stiuctiop to others clearly and forcibly. 
In the study of the Scriptures, if you write oc* 
casional paraphrases, and express what you read 
in a popular style, it will give you a new insight 
into the sense and beauty of that volume. This 
habit would serve to break up that false and arti- 
ficial method of reading the Bible, which so 
effectually deadens our perception of its truths. 

Practise also, I would say, writing something, 
at times, to read to your class: This will be one 
mode of varying your exercises ; it will suggest 
materials for conversation, and quicken both 
your own and your pupils' intellect. Write 
sometimes, questions for your private use, in addi- 
tion to those in the Manuals, and on any topic 
you would bring before your class. Teach your 
scholars to do the same. This will serve to ex- 
haust the whole matter in the exercise, and at 
the same time impart to their minds new life and 
interest. 

III. Visit your scholars at their Homes. Noth- 
ing is more useful than this, as a means of stim- 
ulating the energies of the Teacher, and making 
him feel the importance of his work. And it shows 
the children, that you do not forget them through 
the week. It is a proof of sympathy and kind- 
ness, which at once wins their affections and 
prepares the way for a surer access to their hearts 
on the Sabbath. They will come to the School 
more cheerfully, and open their whole soul to 
the Teacher, after feeling confident of his regard 
for them out of the school. 
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What aid so valuable to the Teacher, as that 
of the; Parent. And who does not know, that, to 
interest parents, we must show them attention. 
Do you desire to see thiem in the school-room 1 
Visit them, and excite an interest, through your- 
self, in their studies ; and this will surely induce 
them to meet you occasionally in that place. 
And extend your visits to the parents of every 
scholar in your class. Some would omit the rich, 
as though they needed not light and admonitions, 
as well as the poor: Others would pass by the 
intelligent and learned, thinking that they can 
do all that is needed for the instruction of their 
children. This is a great error. For it is not 
knowledge alone that is wanted in this work. 
The best informed persons are . sometimes indif- 
ferent to the Sunday School, because they have 
never visited it. Let it not be your fault, if such 
are found among the parents of your scholars. 

Are you regretting that your scholars are 
irregular in their attendance? Enlist their 
friends at home in your work ; talk to them of 
the School ; e^fpress an interest in the improve* 
ment of the children in your care ; get the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of their parents and guar- 
dians, and you need not fear that they will then be 
absent from the class on the Sabbath. You will 
also excite their instructers at home to assist 
directly in your work, by reading the books and 
explaining the lessons of their children. The 
Parents, too, will disclose to you the peculiar traits 
of ^heir children, and thus enable you to benefit 
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their individual charsictefs: And, better than all, 
they will be led to think more of the value of a 
religions edaeation, and teach their own offspring, 
as occasions for it daily arise. 

In cases of absence, let not the week pass 
without your seeing the delinquent at his fireside. 
Perhaps he was kept at home by sickness. If 
so, you ought certainly to visit and che^r him. 
And how often might you thus make a serious 
and abiding impression on his mind. Should it 
prove that he was absent without a sufficient 
excuse, the sight of his Teacher will tend to 
admonish him, and to prevent a repetition of his 
offence. On a fine morning in September, a 
certain School was found very thinly -attended. 
" How many visits," iasked th6 spectator, ^* have 
you made, the last week ? " The inquiry proved, 
that one teacher had made six ; and two others, 
two each. No other had made even one. This 
was the secret of the small attendance. 

On every account, then, be faithful ia this 
duty. To say nothing of Parents, many , of 
whom have been saved through the instrument- 
ality of these visits, nor of the present good and 
final salvation of the scholar, often to be traced 
to this home-received influence, if you desire 
success as a Teacher ; if you would have all 
hearts engaged and concentrated in promoting 
your work, neglect not regular, and if possible, 
frequent visits to your scholars. And by yoiir 
gentle, humble, and affectionate manner, strive 
to win their souls to Christ and to virtue. 
11* 
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IV.. Attend panctually the Teacher's Meeting. 
It would seem that this method of improvement 
is so obvious, that it could never be disregarded. 
What progress can possibly be made in that 
School, where there is no unity of spirit, and oo 
concert in action? And how can these great 
ends be attained, except by habitual interviews 
and fr^e conversation among the Teachers ? If 
a battle is to be fought, the commander summcMis 
every officer of his staff to meet him in a council 
of war. Without tliis previous concert, there 
could be no hope, whatever, of victory. The 
right wing, of his army would have none, per- 
haps, to lead it ; the left would be confused by 
two opposite words of command, the flank would 
be left unprotected, or the rear broken, perhaps^ at 
the very crisis of the engagement. What then shall 
we say of that band of Teachers, going .forth to 
the warfare of sin and the world, who make no 
preparation in council, who lead on this or that 
detachment, as chance may dictate, without or- 
der, plan, or purpose? Will they gain the victo- 
ry? Will not that esprit du corps, which is the 
life of the soldiery^ be miserably wanting? And 
can there be a more effectual method of insuring 
success, than by making every previous arrange- 
ment, and having each understand his post, and 
each filled with the common spirit of his fellows ? 
Zeal and unity^ these are the two great arteries, 
through which the life*blood of the School must 
flow. The Teacher's Meeting alone can keep 
them in vigorous Action. If you hear that a 
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particular Sunday School is declining, inquire 
the reason, and almost invariably it will be found 
in the neglect of these meetings. Let them be 
held frequently and regularly, let them be well 
attended and judiciously managed, and the 
School C9J1 hardly fail of prosperity. 

Should the School close for the winter, I would 
by no means discontinue these meetings. I have 
the opinion of experienced Teachers on this sub- 
ject. One writes thus ; ** Our School closed, last 
winter, about the middle of November. I pro- 
posed that the Teachers should continue their 
meetings through the winter. It was done ; they 
we're welL attended, interesting, and profitable. 
The Teachers presented written Reports of 
their respective classes, and the rest of the 
evening was spent in discussions and free con- 
versation. A pai't of the time, we had printed 
questions, relating to important and obscure texts 
from the Bible, on which the Teachers offered 
their opinions, and which I attempted to explain. 
Occasionally we had reading, if w^ found any 
thing interesting, relative to the Scriptures. We 
continued these meetings till late in the' Spring, 
and I think our Teachers never manifested a 
better spirit than they have the present season, 
which I attribute, in a great measure, to the 
influence of those meetings.'' 

But what shall be done at the Teachers' 
Meeting ? The main object should be to im- 
prove all who attend it in the art of Teaching. 

1. Let there be Knowledge imparted by 
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the Pastor, when practicable. He should ex- 
pound the Scriptures, as one exercise. If a 
Manual be in use, let him go over the Questions 
with the Teachers. Occasionally he may ex- 
plain a portion of the New Testament, as a Lec- 
ture. Let the Teachers assist each bther, also, 
by communicating light on difficult passages, 
and contributing all the information they possess 
0n the exercise. The age is becoming more and 
more intelligent, and the Sunday School Teacher 
must manifest a corresponding progress in his 
Biblical attainments. 

2. But, important as the light thrown on the 
Scriptures at these meetings may be, I cannot 
think it their leading purpose. to inform the in- 
tellect. That rank should be reserved for ad- 
vancement iti the art of instruction and religious 
impression. To select the best Manuals, to 
compare different methods of teaching, to con- 
sider and remove obstacles, to discuss new plans 
of instruction and remedy existing evils in the 
School, these are points of great importance. 
The mere naming of them shows, that every week 
demands a meeting of the Teachers, and that if 
they occur much less frequently, some spring or 
wheel in the great machine will soon be de- 
ranged, and the whole go wrongs perhaps, in 
consequence. 

3. It is essential to the prosperity of these 
meetings, that they be diversified by a Variety of 
topics. For a few week«, let the Pastor expound 
some portion of Sctipture. Then take up some 
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moral or religious qaestion, and let all join in 
discussing it. And be sure that all do this. How 
often is the presiding officer pained at the silence 
of teachers, who have power to add so much to 
the interest of the occasion. The moment the 
meeting is dissolved, he perceives all conversing, 
full of interest and full of words on the subject. 
Why did they not say these things before ? Let 
a sense of duty impel you to give, if it be but 
your mite. You have at least a few good thoughts 
on the topic of discussion. Do not such injus- 
tice to yourself, do not so wrong your brethren 
around you, as to withhold those thoughts from 
the meeting. 

Let some book be occasionally read on the 
duties of Teachers, or an abstract of some work 
be given by each, in turn, at successive meetings, 
or an individual read an essay of his own com- 
position ; and • let each of these exercises be 
followed by a discussion of the topics in question. 
Prepare quarterly, or at least annual. Reports of 
thQ state of your class, and let an evening be 
devoted to their reading. If a Teacher have 
visited some School abroad, invite him to give a 
brief description of the method of instruction, the 
genera] arrangements, and the condition of that 
SchooK In this way you will always have a 
pleasant variety, and be improved in your office. 
. 4. A word of the spirit in which these meet- 
ings should be conducted. Let there be the 
utmost Freedom and Confidence among all pres- 
ent. One important object of your thus asso- 
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ciating is, to promote harmony, sympathy, Chris- 
tian love one toward another. But if you carry 
there a cold, reserved disposition; or if jealousies 
and suspicions and envyings are seen in your 
midst, this end is completely frustrated. Be 
cheerful in your manner, and avoid every ap- 
pearance of pride. Consider that no human 
distinctions should be known at these interviews. 
Cherish kind feelings, a social temper, a willing- 
ness to learn of any individual in the room. Let 
our Teachers bring this spirit to their meetings, 
and, 1 am sure, they cannot fail of being benefit- 
ed by them. Every year will show that this is 
the sun and centre of the Sabbath School sys- 
tem, that it is here the Teacher receives his 
brightest light, and that hence comes an impulse, 
which bears him from strength unto strength, 
and makes his every experience a new source of 
power, and a pledge of ever-enlarging talents for 
his glorious vocation. 

V. For your own benefit, no Ifess than that of 
your associates, be induced to cherish, at all 
timesj a Kind Spirit toward every other Teacher. 
If there be those amon^ you of different standing 
in society, let there be no' invidious deportment 
one toWkrd another. The rich should exhibit no 
sense of superiority toward those in humble cir- 
cumstances, neither by pride nor a forced con- 
descension. 

Manifest always a disposition to assist the 
new and the younger Teachers in the SchooL 
Few conceive of the embarrassment of a timid 
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beginner in this work. Do not look coldly on 
such, nor wait for an introduction, but speak 
kindly to them, and impart some counsel or aid, 
if in your power. They will never forget a faror 
shown them at this period of their labors. 

The Teachers should exhibit, one to another, 
those gentle manners and obliging dispositions 
they inculcate on the children. For the sake of 
your pupils, and for your own gbod, cultivate in 
the school room such habits, that the rude will 
be corrected by your courtesy, and the selfish 
rebuked by your uniformly disinterested con- 
duct. Perhaps you observe some fault in a 
Teacher adjoining yourself. Do not talk of it to 
others, nor yet, either by word or look, express 
an opinion of his appearance to him, at the time. 
But, if the fault be an important one, take some 
opportunity to speak to him of it in private. In 
no manner discover your partialities or prejudices, 
in that sacred place. 

You may have intimate friends associated in 
your work, and while at the fireside, you may 
take sweet counsel with them. But in the 
School, remember all should be friends. If yon 
are cold, silent, and indifferent toward one, and 
full of conversation and civilities to another, you 
injure, perhaps, some heart of the finest sensi- 
bilities ; you certainly do harm to your own 
character. Our Master requires us to love all 
men. ** If ye salute your brethren only, what do 
ye more than others t" Let love, universal, god- 
like, inextinguishable love, pervade and unite 
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the souls of all, who call Httle children " to their 
arms/' within the walls of the Sunday School, 
there, like the divine Teapher, to '' bless" them. 

VI. Embrace, I would next say, every opportu- 
nity for more general ainl Public Meetings, design- 
ed to advance the interests of the Sunday School. 
The Unions and Societies, formed for this pur- 
pose, have done great good to the cause. By 
encouraging inquiry and experiment, by the in- 
terest awakened at their Anniversary and Quar- 
terly Meetings, and by the publication of their 
Reports, they have incited Teachers and Parents 
to new efforts in this work. It were well, could 
there be an organization for the benefit of 
Teachers in every county where these Schools 
are established. The instructions and exhortik- 
tions delivered at the meeting of so many friends 
of this institution, cannot fail to inform the minds, 
and to animate and infuse a better spirit into the 
breasts, of all present. The Teacher returns 
from each of these occasions, if they have been 
rightly conducted, with a fresh zeal, higher mo- 
tives, and new purposes of improvement. ' Avail 
yourself, therefore, of every privilege of this 
kind ; and impart something, if possible, to your 
bret4iren, while there assembled. In any case, 
do not leave the meeting without meditation on 
the views there advanced, and making firmer 
resolutions to do your whole duty as a Teacher. 

Vlt. As another aid in teaching, attend con- 
stantly to your Personal Character. '* Let your 
conduct be an embodying of the graces of the 
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Avoid irritation — Children undisguised. 

Spirit, a livingcxhibition of Christian excellence. 
This is needful, not more for the vast influ- 
ence of your example on the minds of your 
scholars, than to promote the ease of your task. 
If you are a successful iTeacher, you afei every 
Sabbath doing something to impress your own 
character on each child in your^ class, the 
virtues they witness in you, are at once imitated. 
And the least fault you discover is imprinted, as 
with a die, in the great moral coinage going on 
in their hearts and lives. If, therefore, you are 
growing in spiritual attainments, so will they; 
if you are remiss in your daily walk, so will 
they be. 

You desire to see each pupil, in your class, 
making rapid progress in knowledge and good- 
ness. But one seems constitutionally dull, 
another is often inattentive,' a third manifests 
no interest whatever in his lessons. Or, you 
perceive evidences of obstinacy in this one, of 
selfishness in that, and of incredulity in another. 
Now how will you reform these various offend- 
ers ? Shall it be by the expression of an irritat- 
ed disposition ? This will only confirm them in 
their errors. An outbreak of passion was never 
yet known to amend a bad scholar. If our 
impatience do not provoke, it will certainly 
disturb our pupils, and memory and reason will 
be thus oflen paralyzed. 

Be not disheartened by every indication of 
heedlessness, or of evil propensities. Consider 
that '' the child acts as he feels at the moment ; 

12 
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Be patient — Temptations. 
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— he manifests openly and without restraint, 
the indifference, or the unholy passions, which 
the middle-aged Christian only feels." Many 
Teachers forget this difference of conduct, and 
therefore often think children much worse, per- 
haps, than adults. But the truth is, the adult has 
the wrong feeling, but conceals it. The child 
does not. 

1. Cultivate, then, not only in, but out of the 
School, that prime virtue in a Teacher, Patience. 
Do not expect too much of your pupils. Re- 
member your own difficulties in the studies of 
your childhood ; and believe a little, sure pro- 
gress, better than great results, which may be 
transient, and fruitless in the end.. If you are 
patient yourself, it will excite your class to more 
strenuous exertions. They will meet obstacles 
with more calmness, and bring to every task a 
spirit of perseverance^ In this way, that good 
quality which you are daily cherishing within, 
will be reOected in their steady improvement. 

2. There are yet other reasons why the Teach- 
er, who would qualify himself for perfect success, 
should strive to elevate constantly his personal 
character. He is exposed to peculiar Tempta- 
tions. He may easily acquire the habit of read- 
ing the Scriptures solely with reference to ex- 
pounding them to his class. But as a Christian, 
he will certainly do himself harm by this practice. 
The Bible was given him for a light to his own 
heart, and a guide to his own life. If he study 
it only for the good of his pupi}, he loses this 
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Dangers on the Sabbath — in Church. 

benefit. And, again, he may insensibly diminish 
his reverence for sacred subjects, by conversing 
much and familiarly upon them with his pupils. 
^'A mind, accustomed to dwell upon heavenly 
truths in a merely official manner, is liable 
gradually to lose its susceptibility to their living 
influence, and become hardened against their 
power to sanctify and comfort. That which we, 
at one time, treat as the ordinary routine of busi- 
ness, it will be difficult, at another, to enjoy as the 
element of devotion." Guard vigilantly against 
this danger. Strive, above all things, to main- 
tain a consciousness of the solemn nature of the 
topics you discuss. Let no feeling of indifference, 
still less, of levity, on the subject of religion, ever 
enter your heart. 

Beware, furthermore, that you do not lose the 
benefits of the Sabbath, and of the Sanctuary, by 
the exercise of your function. A self-disciplined 
Teacher will be benefited, in this respect, by 
intercourse with his scholars. He will feel- a 
new interest in religious truth, and a deeper 
personal piety, from dwelling much on the charac- 
ter of God « I do not doubt, from some observa- 
tion, that Teachers generally are among the. 
most attentive hearers in our churches. And 
yet to those, who are not watchful, there is much 
o^ secularizing influence -in the Sunday School. 
The arrangement of classes, the distribution of 
books, the movements of Teachers and scholars, 
especially if they be numerous^ to and from the 
school-room, and while assembled in it, the 
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Lord's Supper — Prayer. 

sources of Jrritation among some of the pupils, 
their bu3tle and gaiety, and then the effect of 
teaching on the body, inducing sometimes weari- 
ness and languor, all these are circumstances 
which require the vigilance of the Teacher, to 
prevent their evil effects. Watch and strive 
against them, and you will gain new power over 
yourself; so that what seemed at first an unfavora- 
ble influence, shall tend ultimately to your high- 
est good. 

3. As a means of binding yourself to personal 
improvement, let me recommend your uniting 
with those, who Commemorate the dying love of 
their Savior. This williixiite you to new watch- 
fulness, while it will give you great power in 
enforcing the commands of Jesus. Your schol- 
ars will perceive that you have resolved to aim at 
perfection. And ^he knowledge'of this circum- 
stjance will be an ever-present incentive to your 
growth in virtue and piety. Would that every 
Sunday School Teacher were so filled with the 
spirit of his Master, and so quickened and ani- 
mated by a thirst for continual progress in moral 
excellence, as to come cheerfully, joyfully, to the 
tableof his Lord. 

VIIL The last topic, to be introduced in this 
connexion, is the importance of habitual and 
fervent Prayer. Never forget, that although 
*' Paul may plant and Apollos water, it is God " 
only " who giveth the increase.'' Let there be a 
holy chaiq, which shall join all jour associations 
and efforts in the School with the throne of 
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Seasons of Devotion — Go from the closet to School. 

Heaven. Expect no success^ save when you seek 
it from above. 

Let there be, in addition to your general 
habit of daily devotion, some seasons when you 
commune with your Father on high, in reference 
to your responsible office. An hour given occa- 
sionally to meditation on this point, to an exam- 
iiiatioD of your motives for teaching, the manner 
in which you have hitherto taught, and the con- 
sistency of your life with your instructions, 
accompanied by resolutions and prayers, would 
impart to you new zeal and new vigor for your 
work. Go from your closet to your class ; and 
" while your eye is fixed upon the children, your 
heart should be lifled up to Gfod. You should 
sit down as between them and the fountain of 
life, and )vhile opening, by instruction, a chan- 
nel to their hearts, seek to draw the living stream 
from Heaven, by prayer." And after a day of 
unusual success, study the secret of that success, 
and implore God to continue the power recently 
bestowed on you. 

Join this to all your other means of improve- 
ment. It will endear those children to yourself. 
You cannot pray for them sincerely, and feel no 
new love for them. It will keep alive the best 
emotions of your own heart, and render your 
duties holy, and pleasing, though they are arduous. 
Yes, Teacher, we entreat you, if you have 
never yet performed this delightful service, to 
begin now. Be instant in prayer, and you can- 
not fail to teach better and better. The vessel 
12» 
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Prayer fills the canvass. 



may, at times, be apparently in a dead calm, its 
sails flapping lifelessly, and all hearts despond- 
ent. But if you will pray, propitious breezes 
shall come down to your aid. The canvass 
shall be filled. Over the waters and onward 
shall your course be, until you arrive, at length, 
witb the precious freight, of immortal value, in 
that haven, toward which you now fervently 
aspire. 



CHAPTER IX, 



t>l^riCE AND QVALIFICATIONS OF SITPERINTEND- 

ENT. 



An essential point in every association of mea 
is, to secure the services of an able and faithful 
guide. The Council may consist of wise and 
prudent individuals, and yet what can they do 
for the just execution of law, and the support of 
order in the State, independently of the Gover- 
nor. There must be a Chief Magistrate, else 
all in subordinate stations may labor onJy to 
confusion and failure. So in the Sunday School. 
It is not enough that we have a band of devoted 
and capable Teachers ; there must be some one 
spirit to preside over, direct and concentrate their 
efforts. If they toil, each apart from his fellows, 
without that sympathy and concert, which come 
from having a common leader, and the light of one 
niind and the pious affections of one soul, diffused 
over, and warning them all, their labor will often 
be in vain. 

L But what is the peculiar office of a Superin- 
tendent in a Sunday School ? It is to maintain 
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Geoeral Ov^eraight — Order. 

unity of method, and see to it thateve^y interest 
of the School is duly cared for, and every depart- 
ment of it rightly administered. To him belong 
those labors of oversight, not delegated to any 
individual Teacher. He is to perform the 
general duties of the School, and, by free and 
friendly counsel, from time to time, impart new 
light and all needed aid to the Teachers and 
pupils. 

1. First, then, of all things, to accomplish his 
own work, and enable the Teachers to do theirs, 
he must maintain strict Order. It is obvious, 
that where confusion, noisei, and irregularity 
prevail, children can never gain any good. Order 
is everywhere essential. At home, in the day 
school, in the Church, and in the State, a spirit of 
insubordination is always and only an evil spirit. 
Wherever, therefore, children are assembled, 
there must be rules, regulations, and discipline, 
and they must be steadily observed. 

Why .should we except the Sunday School 
from this remark ? Is the place too sacred for 
discipline ? God is sustaining a government over 
the universe, consisting of laws, conditions, and 
penalties. Is it for the benefit of the children, 
to allow them in disobedience and disorder? Are 
they better or happier now, or will they be so 
hereafler, for unlimited indulgence? Can the 
Teacher secure their affections, only by per- 
mitting them in every irregularity they may 
desire? Children, we know, love their parents 
best when they are managed by the njost even 
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and firni, so it is a kind discipline, I recently visit- 
a School, of which a gentleman had' been, for 
four years, the Superintendent, who was remark- 
able, I was told, for his restraining influence, 
and for the order he maintained. Did this render 
him unpopular? '* Scarcely a dry eye was seen 
in the house," said my informant, *' when Mr. 
T— left our School." 

Shall we ''imitate other denominations," by 
insisting too muchr on order in the Sunday 
School? Admit that they have gone to an 
erroneous extreme, and been too severe with 
their pupils, we ought not, surely, to relax all 
method, and give our pupils Up to chaos and 
discord, lest we imitate the error of others. 

Do you say the " Parents will object to rules and 
requisitions in the School?" Visit, and enlighten 
them on this point, and they will return your Visit 
in the School room ; and they will then see the ne- 
cessity of, and concur in, and be grateful for your 
efforts in preserving order among their children. 

Is it urged, that ''we shall repel our scholars, 
and drive some of them from the School, by requir- 
ing them to be quiet and submissive, while there ? " 
I answer, better that such children should leave 
us, than remain to tempt the whole School into 
restlessness and disobedience. 

It is hoped, that every Superintendent will be 
faithful, conscientiously so, in preserving strict 
order and decorum through every department of 
the School in his charge. ' Parents are not com- 
pelled to send their children to these places. 
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Discipline in best Schools — New Teachers. 

The system is altogether voluntary. ■ Pupils are 
not coerced to an attendance. But if they are 
sent, and do come to us, let us not be so blinded 
by a mistaken kindness, so false to the best in- 
terests of the Institution, and to the salvation of 
our pupils, as to countenance or permit, in the 
Sunday School, conduct, which can only do 
irretrievable harm. It is worthy of remark, that 
tome of our best Sunday Schools, such, for exam- 
ple, as that in Portsmouth, N. H., have always 
been distinguished for their excellent regulations, 
and for their st^rict observance of them. Be 
gentle, yet firm, and you may succeed in pre- 
serving the utmost propriety of manners, both 
among the Teachers and pupils in your care. 
Adopt, by consulting with all interested^ the 
best possible regulations, and while they exist, 
let them be punctually enforced. 

2. It belongs to this ofiice, to Select and en- 
gage new Tea6hers. Let there be caution in 
doing this. Do not urge any one to take a class, 
unless he possesses a good proportion of the 
qualifications for that station. I would not be 
rigid in this respect. If any one exhibit a correct 
deportment, and a sincere interest in the religious 
improvement of- children, this should suffice. 
Knowledge can be afterward acquired, but the 
spirit of a good Teacher, that we should make 
ourselves sure the individual possesses, before 
asking him to teach. With the right disposi- 
tions, he will grow wiser and holier, by the very 
exercise of his function. To how many has this 
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Solicit Heads of families — Male Teachers. 

office proved " a savor of life unto life." Do you 
discover a love of moral and religious excellence 
in^ any male or female acquaintance, assure them 
here is the field, on which they can gain that 
excellence. Not only invite, but entreat such to 
enter your ranks. Be not deterred from doing 
this, by their expressions of self-distrust. I quote 
here from a valued correspondent, to whom I 
have already referred. " While you cannot raise 
the standard of Sunday School instruction too 
high, I hope you will say as much as you can to 
encourage the modest and diffident, assuring 
them, that if there be ia them only the willing 
mind and resolved heart, they have every thing 
that is essential to their success. The modest 
and diffident make the best teachers, because 
they are the most diligent and faithful." 

It is sometimes objected, that our Teachers 
are too exclusively from the young and inexperi- 
enced portion of Society. To obviate this evil, 
the Superintendent should solicit the aid of heads 
of families, and those somewhat advanced in life. 
This will give both parents and scholars more 
confidence in the School than they have, where 
the Teachers are all young. And what higher 
incentive can there be to fidelity in the parental 
relation, than thus engaging in the religious in- 
struction of the children in a Sunday School ? 

One of the main obstacles to the prosperity of 
the Sunday School is the want of male Teach- 
ers. To remedy this evil, let the Superintendent 
do all in his power to encourage lads to remain in 
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Increase Scholars — Arrange Classes. . 

the School; and then, with the aid of the 
Pastor, arrange them in one or more Bible Class- 
es. If they seem sensitive in regard to the name, 
you may call them Classes for Mutual Improve- 
ment, for Reading, or Conversation, and thus 
dispense with tlie unpopular name of ** Sunday 
School Scholars." A class, for this purpose, 
might be forn]ied, and continued through the 
winter, where the Sunday School is .usually 
closed. This would take from it any odium, that 
would otherwise attach to such a Class. In any 
event, devise some plan of this kind, with, express 
reference to a preparation of male Teachers. 

3. The Superintendent should aim steadily to 
increase the number of Pupils. - What with re- 
movals from the parish, the advancing years of 
the children, and the inroads of. death, a School 
may soon, and insensibly diminish, unless great 
efforts are made to prevent it. ^rom new fami- 
lies, and by children, as they reach the proper 
age, and by individuals coming otherwise within 
your precincts, there will be opportunity to sus- 
tain, if not increase, your present numbers, with 
each passing year. Confer with each Teacher, 
at frequent intervals, and induce them to join you 
in efforts to obtain new scholars. Invite the 
cooperation of Parents, and the Pastor, and be 
always vigilant in enlarging your School, as occa- 
sions permit. 

4. Another duty is to Arrange the several 
Classes in the School. This requires much 
judgment. To place each Teacher over the 
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Six, or four only in a Class — Retain the Scholars. 

Class best suited to his talents, is often a delicate 
and difficult task. To transpose the pupils in 
some cases, and not give occasion for ofTence, will 
be no easy work. And yet, if it be regularly 
and impartially and discreetly performed, the 
Teachers will soon come to acquiesce in your ar- 
rangements, with perfect harmony. He, who con- 
sents'to take the supervision of a School, should, 
in any event, make it a matter of conscience, not 
to permit any obviously ill adaptation between 
Teacher and scholars long to continue. 

Those of similar attainments should, as a gen- 
eral rule, be placed in one class, care being al- 
ways taken that not more than six, — and if they 
be backward or unmanageable, even four is suffi- 
cient, — be committed to one person. But the 
very dull should not be all in the same class, nor 
the restless and inattentive be left to infect one 
another. 

5. A great evil, in our times^ arises from 
scholars leaving the Sunday School prematurely. 
The Superintendent should exert all his influ- 
ence to prevent this. Study to retain every 
pupil, the best until they are qualified to become 
Teachers themselves, the moderately good, that 
they may enter the Bible Classes, of which Par- 
ishes in general should have at least one for each 
of the sexes. The unenlightened and irregular 
and vicious, if such be found in the School, 
should, above all, be induced to remain beneath 
the holy light of the Sunday School. Were this 
done, we should be spared the melancholy spec* 

13 
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tacle of seeincf children leaVe this blessed Institu- 
tion with principles so weak, and habits so de- 
praved^ as to dishonor the place of their instruc- 
tion. One method of retaining the more 
advanced pupils is, to give them frequently some 
exercise of an high order, such as writing 
moral essays, paraphrases, and comments upon 
the Scriptures, or the sermons they hear. This 
leads them to feel that there is honor, as well as 
spiritual good, in remaining in the School. 

6. Another duty of this office is, to provide for, 
or to furnish in person, each Sabbath, a General 
Exercise. Children like to be treated as adults. 
This they feel that they are, when addressed by 
their Pastor, by the Superintendent, or some one 
else delegated for that purpose. They should hear 
as many different voices as is convenient. The 
exchanges of the minister often aid in this 
respect. A course of Lectures might be profita- 
bly given by the Superintendent, care being 
taken that each is short, and that it contains a 
single point, strikingly illustrated and distinctly 
enforced. 

This exercise is often much nesrlected. And 
yet how many are its advantages. It gives a 
pleasant variety to the children's employments. 
It increases their sympathy for each other. It 
affords opportunities to improve remarkable 
events of Providence. It attaches children to 
the School, by exciting their imagination, and 
moving their best sensibilities, and informinor 
their understandings. Children enjoy mental 
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Conduct the Devotional Exercises. 

excitement. And who has not observed that 
they always recollect the anecdotes and instruc- 
tions given in their general lessons, long after the 
.words of their regular Teacher are forgotten ? 
Provide, then, I would say, with great care and 
effort, for a weekly address to the children in 
your School ; and request the Teachers to make 
this exercise the subject of conversation with 
their classes, and to encourage them in occasion- 
ally writing out the exercise. 

7. It belongs to the Superintendent to conduct 
the Devotional Exercises of the School. This 
may be done, either by an extemporaneous 
prayer, or by the aid of a Liturgy. The former 
mode is less likely to interest the children than 
the latter, unless great caution be used to secure 
brevity, and simplicity of expression. Forms of 
devotion recommend themselves to this age by 
their very method ; and if used as a variety in 
the religious services, are doubtless beneficial. 
They are liable to lose their interest, unless the 
forms be occasionally changed. It is oflen ob- 
jected to them, 1. That the children *do not all 
respond to the prayers, especially when they are 
accustomed to repeat the same words many 
Sabbaths in succession. 2. It is said, they unfit 
the children to join, in subsequent years, in the 
extemporaneous devotions of the Church. And 
until we adopt a Liturgy in our Churches, this 
objection will continue to have weight. In 
regard to the ibriner point, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to secure the attention of a whole School 
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through any prayer offered in their presence. 
Perhaps the Service Book will, on the whole, 
interest more than the extemporaneous prayer. 

Where a Liturgy is introduced, the Teachers 
should be requested to use great care, that each 
scholar in their classes respond uniformly and 
audibly. If this be neglected, the children soon 
learn to feel indifferent to all public prayer. The 
Superintendent should also frequently explain to 
them the solemn nature of an act of worship, and 
teach them the exceeding sinfulness, of hypoc- 
risy. 

When shall we witness our Congregations 
joining, as a whole, reverently and cordially in the 
devotions of the sanctuary ? Can nothing be 
done to effect this momentous object, by a patient 
training of our children in the pious affections, 
appropriate, not less to the Sunday School, than 
the closet? 

8. Another duty of this office is, to sustain the 
Singing in the School. The power of Music, 
and its value to children, are now generally un- 
derstood. As a source of enjoyment, our Creator 
has given us none superior to it. It has been 
observed in Infant Schools, that the singing of 
short Hymns is of incalculable benefit to child- 
ren. These Hymns often tranquillize and soften 
the most obdurate tempers. They make impres- 
sions on the tender minds of the young, not 
easily effaced, exciting gratitude to the Giver of 
all Good, and thence to their earthly benefac- 
tors, for the kindness they bestow on them. 
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They are valuable at the opening of the School, 
as they produce humble and teachable disposi- 
tions. Nothing tends more to harmonize the 
feelings and attach the children to one another, 
than mingling their voices in praise to their 
common Father: I have heard of a father, who 
regarded music as pne of the best instruments 
of moral culture in his femily. When any col- 
lision occurred among his children, be would say 
to them, "Come, we must sing an Hymn." 
This never failed to restore harmony. It is an 
inestimable aid in promoting calmness of spirit, 
and a powerful safeguard against the listlesness, 
indifference, frivolity, and ill-nature which are 
sometimes seen at the fireside. Let it then be 
sedulously cultivated in the Sunday School. In 
addition to its direct moral advantages, it will be 
found an inducement to some children to attend 
the School^ and be punctual in their places, who 
would otherwise perhaps never come, or at best 
be remiss and irregular pupils. 

The Superintendent, if himself a singer, 
should not only read the Hymn, but select the 
tune to be sung. It is well to use those books 
which have the tunes attached to each Hymn, 
to sing but few tunes in the School, and those 
so simple that all can join in them. If the Su- 
perintendent is unable to contribute to the music, 
he can at least give his attention to this exercise, 
see that it is never omitted, unless unavoidable, 
and that all, both males and females, participate 
in the singing. 

13* 
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Two points seem to me of special importance 
in this subject. L That the children practise 
fiihging at other times than while in the School. 
Let them spend, for example^ a few minutes after 
the last service in the church, in this exercise. 
Some one of the Teachers may be able to in- 
struct them ; and they should be taught to sing 
by rote. % Be unwearied in teaching them to 
fiing with correct motives and a devotional spirit. 
No service is more solemn than this : and why 
should it be performed amid whispers and smiles, 
and with a heartless levity ? Exert your whole 
influence to prevent this profanation, and to 
awaken devout sentiments, both among Teachers 
and scholars, during every sacred song in the 
School. 

9. It is incumbent on him, who is at the head 
of the School, to be intimately acquainted with 
each Teacher. His presence should be so fre- 
quent, and his manner so familiar, as to put all 
at perfect ease, while he is with them. He should 
'' go from class to class, with a word of instruc- 
tion, advice, encouragement, ,or admonition, to 
scholars and Teachers. He should become ac- 
quainted with the Teachers, with their characters, 
qualifications, fidelity, and methods of communi- 
cating instruction, and of illustrating truth." 
He should be, in fine, the life and soul of the 
whole body, keeping all its functions in vigorous 
and healthy action. 

10. The Superintendent may devise many methods 
of increasing the children's interest in the School. 
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For this purpose, it is well to celebrate occasion- 
ally the Anniversary of the foundation of your 
School, or to take au excursion with the children 
of the city to some country scene, or to let those, 
who reside in the country, participate in an inno- 
cent festival beneath the open skies. 

We have not considered, as we ought, the 
power of pleasant associations on the youthful 
mind. How can we so well render religion ac- 
ceptable to the child, as by connecting it with 
the glorious works of Creation ? Conduct him 
to. the broad temple of God, where the bird is 
singing His praises, and the gay insect chirps 
in accord with all animated nature. Show him 
the divine love, in the beauty of fields and streams, 
of hills and valleys, of trees and flowers, and his 
heart will melt in the sympathy of love. You may 
here make impressions, which time shall never 
* efface. The man of business will look back to 
those bright hours, and his soul shall be refreshed 
by their joyous reminiscences. Old age will 
recur to the Sunday School festival, and the 
grasshopper .^hall cease to be a burden, and^life 
flow back, as it were, to its early spring. 

And as a tneans of cherishing the love of 
Beauty, what can be better than these assem- 
blings amid, the fairest productions of Supreme 
Goodness ? In this secular age and this land of 
toil and care, we are prone to forget that there 
are objects of utility beside those which yield 
silver and gold. I do not believe that the highest 
moral excellence is ever attained^ where the sen- 
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The preacher's vase of flowers — Punctuality. 

-timent of beaaty has not been to some degree 
cultivated. It is too much neglected in the edu- 
cation of our children, and therefore I prize and 
would earnestly recommend those c^ccasions, 
scenes, and influences which tend to awaken 
this sentiment. There is a preacher, who always 
keeps on his desk, in their season, a vase of 
flowers: The idea is a delightful one. I would 
encourage Ihe love of these precious tokens of 
Ood's goodness, in the breast of every little 
child. If you would increase your Sunday 
School, embrace- every opportunity to gather 
them together amidst the holy teachings of na- 
ture. In the bloom of spring, beneath the glory 
of the summer sun, amid autumn's fragrant and 
golden fruits, and even in the beauty of winter, — 
fpr its brilliant frosts and ermine snows, its olive 
turf and grey rocks, its pines and firs, its em- , 
browned oaks and parti-cotored mosses are pot 
destitute of beauty, — ^ in all these the child will 
find themes for recreation, and for a pious joy. 

II. Having said thus much of the office, I 
would now speak of a few traits desirable in its 
incumbents. 

I. Strict Punctuality. We have knowti a 
Superintendent who was not absent from his 
place for seven years, and seldom tardy even one 
minute. This is a rdre example. Yet it shows 
what can be done, where the heart is devoted 
and the will firm. A slight remissness in the 
principal soon leads the subordinate Teachers to 
relax their efforts to be punctual. Let none but 
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Preparation for duties — Vacant Parishes. 

very ^extraordinary obstacles prevent you, there- 
fore, from an invariable and prompt attendance 
at the School. 

2. Diligent Preparation for his duties. If the 
Teacher can do nothing without this, the Head 
of the School should not certainly repair to his 
task with a barren mind and unprepared spirit. 
In how many ways may he qualify himself for 
increased usefulness. He may do it by studying, 
as hid time permits, the Scripture Lessons, by 
visiting other Schools and gaining new views 
of the System, by conversing with Parents, and 
inducing them to visit the Sunday School, by 
cultivating his mind through liberal reading, by 
encouraging the Teachers to meet, not only by 
themselves, but in larger Associations, at the An- 
niversaries, or the occasional meetings of other 
Schools. What could he not accomplish by 
watching and welcoming every opportunity to 
gain new light and holy impulses in the path of 
his duty. His motto should be, '' Let us go on 
unto perfection." 

3. In Parishes where there is no ordained 
clergyman, or where, for some cause, the Minis- 
ter, takes no part in the Sunday School, there is 
a call for peculiar energy in the office of Super- 
intendent. Do not permit your School to lan- 
guish, as ^ome do, though your Pastor should fail 
to incite and aid you in your work. Many 
Schools have been sustained, where the clergy- 
man was indifferent to their welfare. Let yours 
be of this character. Who can tell, but your 
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Exhibit a good Example in the S(ihool-room. 

zeal and manifest success may at length awaken 
him to a sense of the value of your services ? 
Never despair of doing this. 

And then, should you he deprived of your min- 
ister, — as so many Parishes at intervals are,- — 
if you have not leaned too much upon him, you 
can continue your labors, and your School will 
flourish until, an4 afler, his place is supplied by 
another. Resolve, that the existence and pros- 
perity of this Institution shall rest on its own 
unalterable merits and your faithful exertions. 
Then may you hope to abide every trial, which 
Providence shall send you, in relation to your 
Pastor. 

4. The Superintendent should exhibit, next, a 
good Example to his associates, and to the whole 
School. It will not suffice that he understand 
the machinery of the system. In the .words of 
Webster, applied to another station, " he should 
be all head in counsel^ and all heart in aC" 
Hon" He must illustrate, as well as speak of, 
the qualities of a good Sunday School Teacher. 
In affection for the children, in kind attentions 
to them, and in zeal for their improvement, he 
should stand uqsurpassed. Humble, even-tem- 
pered, serious yet cheerful,, simple in his man- 
ners, his conversation, and whole appear anoe, 
he will give no occasion of offence to any one^ 
Teacher or Scholar. Not dogmatical or assum- 
ing, he consults his associates, and regards their 
•opinions and feelings. The timid he encouarges, 
the forward with delicacy restrains, and the ig^ 
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nor ant seeks to enlighten. He does not tell the 
children, << what a beautiful sight a Sunday 
School is," nor imprudently exhibit the virtues 
of the good scholar, and thus foster the spirit of 
vanity ; nor does he display before the School 
any offence, discouraging, if not provoking 
thereby, the offender. Every thing is done with 
the least possible show. Order, united with quiet- 
ness, is the presiding spirit of his walk. 

5. And his Daily Deportment accords with his 
instructions and manner while in the School. 
He is a pious man, one who can consistently 
lead the devotions of children ; a sober man, 
whose exhortations in the School are never pain- 
fully contrasted with his life abroad. Not only 
is he one who ''will do" for the station he fills, 
but one who elevates and adorns that station* 
With such a leader, what project and what work 
will not prosper ? Above immorality, above even 
the suspicion of it, a man of faith and prayer, 
truly he is a '< leaven that leaveneth the whole 
lump." Through his devout labors, the kingdom 
of Heaven shall be established and perpetuated 
in many a little child. Of the increase of his 
power in promoting the salvation of souls, there 
shall be no limit. Happy the Sunday School that 
has such a head ; happy both for the Teachers 
and the taught. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE LIBRARY. 



As a means of intellectual and moral improve* 
ment, reading should not be, in any system of 
instruction, disregarded or underrated. Its ad- 
vantages roust be obvious to every dispassionate 
judge and intelligent observer of childhood. 
That children should be encouraged to improve 
themselves by this instrument, is now almost 
universally admitted. Perhaps, the danger at 
present is, that the excitements to a. perusal of 
Books by the young will betray them into an 
excess of reading. 

There are doubtless evils in this habit. Evil 
we are sure there, is in the perusal of bad books. 
And the good ever done a child, by the stories 
he so much enjoys, must always depend on their 
character and tendencies.' 
' I. But, not to anticipate objections, that will be 
considered in another place, I pass directly to an 
enumeration of the Objects of a Sunday School 
Library. 

1. Its true purpose is, first of all things, to 
foster the Desire, and establish the Habit of 
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It fonns the Taste and Habit of Reading — Knowledge. 



Reading. Why are some children so devoted to 
books, while others view them with indifference? 
Because the former have always had the oppor- 
tunity to read, while the latter have not. True, 
some children acquire a taste for reading, where 
books are rare. But it was still that one volume, 
or those few volumes, thrown accidentally in 
their way, in childhood, which created thisi love 
of reading. And would not more or better books 
have been an inestimable advantage to their 
minds, at that period ? 

Consider, too, the force of Habit in this respeqt. 
How seldom do we see the aged commence, for 
the first time, the practice of reading. If they 
did. not begin in ^arly life, they do not, usually, 
at ail. There are few, who form this taste^ even 
in the meridian of their days. It must be done 
in childhood, or it will never, at least very rarely, 
if ever, be done. 

2. ,The Library is essential, to store the child- 
ren's minds with useful Knowledge. It is ne- 
cessary for the formation of an acquaintance 
with Books. As a general remark, there are few 
intelligent, cultivated, and exemplary men, who 
dp not owe many of their attainments to Books. 
How can we gain a knowledge of the past, except 
by the perusal of History 1 What can we learn 
of Nature, of science, of art, what of eminent in- 
dividuals of our race, and how can we become 
acquainted with the record of God's revealed will, 
if we do not' read much, diligently, and with 
pleasure? The acquisition, then, of a knowledge 

14 
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Makes Religious Impresdons*— Forms pure Taste. 

of facts, e?eiits, and important general principles^ 
may be named, as one object of the Sunday School 
Library. 

3. Again, we are indebted for many of onr 
best and most enduring Religious Impressions, 
to the books we read in our childhood. A little 
girl, but five years of age, was sitting in her 
mother's lap one day, and reading, when she 
looked up to her, and said, 

** Ma, I want to die," 

" Why, my dear child, why do yoa want to 
dieV* said her mother. 

** Because, Ma, I want to see Nathan Dicker- 
man." 

Now, who can doubt that the effect of that 
small volume on this child's mind and character 
was immeasurably great. Was it not much to 
give her such conceptions of Heaven, that her 
natural fear of death should be overcome by the 
desire of meeting there a good child, who had 
gone before her ? Would she not thus be incited 
to strive hefself to be good? Gases, similar to 
this, are of frequent occurrence. 'The ifriter 
recollects, a piece of Biography, read in his early 
childhood, which gave him deeper impressions of 
the value of religion, and a stronger desire for 
goodness, than any one influence ever exerted ou 
his mind. 

4. Another advantage of these Libraries is, 
that, if judiciously collected, they do touch to 
form a Pure Taste in the choice of hooks. Mul- 
titudes ruin their minds by indiscriminate, resil- 
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Dymond'B remark — Attraction of the Library. 

ing, and many peril their sonls^ through the 
contagion of corrnpt books. But there are those, 
" whom a contemptible or vicious book disgusts, 
notwithstanding the fascinations it may contain. 
This disgust is the result of education, in a large 
sense ; and some portion of it, and of the dis- 
crimination, which results from it, may be in- 
duced into the mind of a boy, by having made 
him familiar with superior productions. He, 
who is accustomed to good society, feels little 
temptation to join in the vociferations of an ale- 
house." 

Now, what effort should we spare, to cultivate 
these pure feelings, and this virtuous inclination t 
Let us open, each Sabbath, a select Library, one 
in which not a volume can be foupd, of a ques- 
tionable moral tendency. The child, by drinking 
early of these limpid waters, will have no appe- 
tite for the poisonous productions, so often issued 
from the press. Ages cannot reveal the extent 
of the good we may thus do our children. Eter- 
nity alone will disclose the full influence on their 
minds, of a series of unexceptionable, and of 
elevating and refining volumes. 

5. Reflect, also, on the power of the Library to 
Attract children to the Sunday School, and to Re- 
tain them, when once entered. This, I am aware, 
has been offered as an objection to Libraries. 
But is it not better that the children should 
come from an inferior motive, rather than 
remain forever out of the School ? It is surely 
no obstacle to the faithful Teacher. He can, if 
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he will but strive for it, interest them in their 
lessons, and make them soon love his presence, 
and come for other and higher motives, than to 
get an amusing book. X)o not, then, close the 
Library, but render it so good, that even those 
who attend the School only on account of its 
books, — should there still be such, — shall be 
continually improved by it. 

:6. A Library affords a pleasant Variety to the 
children's pursuits in the School. They prepare 
their lessons with alacrity, in the anticipation of 
receiving, the next Sabbath, a new book to read. 
The boy thinks, what he shall select. Hope 
animates his heart; and if any languor have 
hitherto marked his countenance, the moment 
he moves toward the Library, it is turned into 
brightness. 

And then he reflects on the pleasure he shall 
feel in reading his book with a sister or a brother, 
Of with his parents, or some companion, and on 
the conversation that will follow. A thousand 
interesting associations are thus connected with 
the Library. The monotony of his studies dis- 
appears. He is happy in the School, and is 
thus prepared to receive its best influences. 

7. The good ddne by the Library is not con* 
fined to the children. Their books are read by 
Parents and Friends, at home. An interest is 
thus awakened and sustained, in relation to the 
School ; the parents are led to visit it, and they 
hence benefit both themselves and their children. 
If any pupil is detained from his class, and from 
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Anecdote of a Lawyer — Leads to Church — Dangers. 

charch, by sickness, he has at his fireside a 
little pleasing remembrancer^ that soothes his 
pain, and makes him grateful for his religi- 
ous privileges. Knowledge is often imparted 
by these books to other members of a family. 
A professional man, being once in company 
with one of his brethren, who was deeply 
interested in religion, the latter took a New 
Testament from the mantle-piece, and opening 
it, asked his friend, 

"Why must not new wine be put into old 
bottles 1 " The other, supposing that he was 
taking this course to introduce a dispute, merely, 
said, '^ Do you not know 1 " 

" Yes, I know ; but this question troubled me 
much till last year. We had a Sabbath School 
in this place, and I got hold of one of their UbrC' 
ry books, which explained the whole thing per- 
fectly." 

8. Many Parents are induced to attend Church, 
by admonitions contained in the Sunday School 
volume. Cases sometimes occur, in which they 
gain new views of duty, or are turned aWay from 
their vices, by these silent preachers. - Let this 
good work, we say, continue. God will bless 
our efforts, if they be made in faith. What the 
minister could not say to Ms parishioner^ and the 
Teacher dare not utter in his ear, some one of 
thede redeeming and saving Books may boldly 
pronounce. 

II. But I pass now, to the Dangers incident to 
these Librairies. They are not a necessary good. 

14* 
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Too much thought of large Libraries — Religious Truth. 

fc ■ — ■ ' 

Every thing depends on the character of their 
contents. They have done some evil, from our 
disregard of this important point. 

1. First, then, we are liable to think too much 
of the mere Enlargement of our Libraries. They 
should contain, we are apt to think, a great num- 
ber of volumes, and in our zeal to incre^ase this 
number, we purchase many of doubtful value. 
There are few books of the right description for 
children, notwithstanding the multitudes yearly 
published for this purpose. It requires peculiar 
qualifications, not only eminent talents, but the 
purest principles, to write a good book for a 
child. We may succeed in interesting their 
minds^ but the question should be, do we improve 
them? How many of our children's religious 
books do harm, from their sectarian spirit ; how 
mahy^ from the false doctrines they inculcate. 
How many are above the comprehension of child- 
hood. What numbers are of a negative charac- 
ter, mere consufners of time. Add to these, 
those of a plositively immoral tendency, and you 
have a fearful catalogue, against which the Sun- 
day School Library should be sacredly barred. 

2. Introduce no book, which inculcates any 
thing contrary to Religious Truth. There are 
those, who think the effect a volume produces on 
the child's feelings is our only concern. I can- 
not assent to this view. Is it nothing, that my 
child is taught conceptions of God, that are al>- 
solutely false? May we' as well represent Him 
as capricious^ implacable, a stern despot, as to 
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Excite Imagination unduly-*- True Stories. 

portray Him in that mild I-isht, in which our 
Savior did? Can we safely tiach oar ofibpring, 
that they came into this world, enemies to God 
and goodness ? Is it a harmless view of Jesns, 
that he died a victim to the wrathv of the Father, 
bearing the punishment of our sins? What can 
be the ideas of justice, benevolence, and paternal 
compassion, in the mind of a child thus educat- 
ed? Never, then, be seduced by an interesting 
story, so to betray your trust, as to place in a 
child's hands any book, *' that violates the truth, 
as it is in Jesus.'' Reflect, that one such volume 
may pervert the minds and riiin the peace of 
hundreds, who will take it from your Library. 
Better ten good, pure, and correct works, than a 
myriad, based on error, and productive of gloom 
and moral death. 

3. Another danger is, that we shall • furnish 
children with writings addressed, too exclusively, 
to their Imagination. They enjoy tales of fie- 
tion, exaggerated pictures of human life, of 
transcendent virtues and unnatural vices. Hence 
those, who write for children, often suppose this 
to be the only way of interesting their minds. 
The evil effects of this class of publications on 
the young in general, I have already noticed in 
a formef work.* 

Let it here be added, that we greatly err in 
conceiving, that stories of real life are not excit- 
ing enough to interest children. How is their 

* See Young Man's Friend, 2d Ed. p. 52. 
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Auie Boutelle -^ Moral of Real Life. 

attention, on the contrary, fixed and rivetted by 
the narration of incidents, which actually occur. 
What child has read the memoir of that sweet 
little girl, Anne Boutelle, — as consistent and 
natural as it is touching, — without the deepest 
interest ? Why have we not numbers of biogra- 
phies of real lif^, in our Libraries ? Let not the 
perversion of this class of writings by others in- 
duce us to neglect them altogether. We are not 
true friends to our children, we do not understand 
hum^n nature, or we are not actuated by the 
highest Christian principles, if we write, or place 
in our Libraries, books of a bad tendency, rather 
than those which are both interesting and in- 
structive. What do children, relish? Above all 
things, truth. Relate an anecdote, and the first 
question the child asks is this, '* Is it trueV 
Now this shows, that the God of Nature has 
made truth of intrinsic and everlasting interest 
to the human mind. Do not, then, depart from 
her law ; do not create an appetite for extrava- 
gant and false stories, and then plead that you 
must gratify it in your Sunday School Library. 

. One eminent advantage of restricting the 
children's reading, as far as possible, to works of 
truth, and to narratives of things which might 
have occurred, is, that truth, and human actions 
of every conceivable variety, furnish always 
some useful moraL Our Creator and Judge has 
placed us here for moral discipline ; and not only 
our own experience, but that of every human 
being, in all conceivable circ^imstances^ may aid 
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Charm of Scott, Shakspeare — Biography. 

US in this work, if we will draw wisdom from all 
we observe and learn. 

A recent writer has said, that " the phi^ 
losophy of our love of story is, that it presents 
human nature in some new position, above that 
of poor every-day human nature,'' and he hence 
infers, that, ** it is impossible to make a story ac- 
ceptable, unless you describe men and children 
as what they should be, rather thaii what they 
really are." But, do we not all enjoy a story, in 
proportion as its details are natural I Is it not 
the charm of Scott, that he unfolds to us so exact 
a picture of real life? What gives Shakspeare 
his immortal interest, but the fact that he repre- 
sents human nature^ not as it " should be" but as 
it *' really 15 .^ " 

Place, then, I would say, in your Library, de- 
lineations of Nature, in all her forms and depart- 
ments, precisely as she is. If you give the child- 
ren works of fiction, let them be always like the 
stories of our Savior. His parables are all, con^ 
fiistent with the truth. The good Samaritan did 
nothing for his afflicted brother, but what Jesus 
himself would have actually done. 

If we desire perfect models for our children, 
let us refer them to him, who lived in this very 
world, in all points tempted, like as we are, and 
yet without sin. Scripture Biography is a field 
of inexhaustible interest to the young. The 
Lives of the eminently good, who can complain 
that we have not variety enough within the limits 
of that store-house? The Characters of emi- 
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Aid pupili to Select Books — Old Books — Read younelf. 

nently bad men, if rightly drawn, not only inter- 
est, but improve a child.. They disgust him by 
their Tices, and lead him to avoid them. His- 
tory, what a range does that furnish for your 
Library. Natural science is another source of 
boondless instruction, as well as entertainment. 
Select works in these, and other like depart* 
m,ents, written for a moral and religious porpose, 
and you need never resort to the fictions of fals»* 
hood, for materials to fill your Library. 

III. Spare no effort to Direct and Assist each 
pupil in your class, in the selection of his books* 

1. Convince them, if possible, that Old books 
are often better than new ones. Induce them to 
read some volumes a second time. The excla^ 
sive reading of new, especially if they be stimu- 
lating works, is injurious both to the taste and 
character. Children, encouraged in this habit^ 
become exceedingly fastidious in their tastes; 
they soon learn to tire of any one book, be it 
never so good. 

2. In the discharge of your duty. Read as 
many of the children's books yourself as possible. 
At least, form some correct idea of their general 
character. This will enable you to select proper 
reading for the smallest children, and to advise 
the older, in their choice. How often can the 
Teacher, by giving a description of a volume in 
the Library, induce the children to read it, when 
they otherwise would not ; and to feel an interest, 
loo, in a book, firom the simple circumstance, 
that it was recommended, or merely described, 
by their Teacher. 
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Convene with Scholars upon Books. 



3. Thus, also, will you be prepared for that 
all-important task, Conversing with each scholar 
upon the books he reads. Did your time permit 
a thorough acquaintance with the Library, it 
would give you an immense advantage in this 
respect. But, in any case, make it your invaria- 
ble practice, to be as minute as possible in ques- 
tions, as to each character, event, and fact ip 
their books. This will lead them to read with 
care and reflection, and to remember not oiily the 
story, if there be one, but the moral it inculcates. 
So used, we should soon witoess a religious in- 
fluence, to be traced to the Library, such as 
would convince all who question its utility, and 
be an auspicious omen of the sound principles 
and correct habits^ thatareseenin the well-traia- 
ed reader. 



CHAPTER XI. 



CLAIMS OF THE SUNDAY SCH0OL ON PASTORS. 



In former ages, the Clergy, were accustomed 
to instruct the children in their charge, by direct 
intercourse with them. The idea of their duty 
in this respect was a correct one. But however 
much of this arduous work they could then do 
in person, the pressure of their other and una- 
voidable labors is now so great, as to render it 
wholly impossible they should educate every 
child in their Parishes, even in the rudiments of 
religion. Shall this deficiency remain, unsup^ 
plied ? Shall the Sunday School be encouraged, 
as a means of supplying it? Or, shall we leave 
its great work to be done by accidental influ- 
ences? Or, again, is it wise to conduct as 
though Parents would, in all cases, fully educate 
their children in the principles and habits of 
religion ? Or, in fine, are we willing that the 
coming generation should be exposed to grow 
up in the same moral and intellectual condition 
with the present ? The ministers of Christ have 
an interest in the answer to these questions. 

A friend in the Christian ministry recently 
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Clergyman's remarks — Objections to Sunday Schools. 

remarked to in&, that '< what with the misappre- 
hensions of some, the want of instruction in 
others, and the indifference of sti]] a third class 
in most congregations, there was much to^ dis- 
courage every one devoted to the sacred profes- 
sion. I have come to the conclusion," he con- 
tiT^ued, ''that the adult portion. of our people ate 
so bound by their old habits, that we can hope to 
efiect but little toward changing their characters. 
Our great dependence, must be on the young. 
We must begin at the beginning, and then we 
shall have a race of well instructed and inter- 
ested hearers." His remark impressed me deep- 
ly, and I felt anew, that no work on earth could 
compare for importance, with the religious educa- 
tion of the young. It is not always the fault of 
adults, that they are so unaffected by Christian 
truth.. For, a short period only has elapsed, 
since that truth has been presented to their 
minds in its primitive simplicity. But it will be 
the fault of those able to prevent it, if the rising 
generation shall come to the places of their 
fathers, without instruction in the gospel, supe- 
rior to theirs, ahd more elevated attainments in 
sj^irituality and Christiai\ virtue. 

I. There are those, I am aware, who question 
the utility of the ' Sunday School. And their 
arguments are not without weight. Yet, be- 
Jieving they present no insuperiable objections to 
the system, I would briefly notice a few of them. 

1. It is said, that ** Sunday Schools tend to 
make Religion a businessof the Sabbath alone." 

15 
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" Make Religion a Sunday concern " — Teacheminjared. 

This supposes ih^t the Teachers fadi- to gWB 
their instructions a practical character. If that 
be done, they tend rather to carry out in thd 
child's expetieqce, through the week, tboae 
lessons which, if heard from the pulpit akme, or 
taught on the Sabbath by parents, and left unen* 
forced, as they too oftea are, inevitably make 
religion a mere Sunday concern to the child. 

But, giving tlie utmost weight to this objec- 
tion, we may fairly ask, if the evil is not, to 
some degree, incidental to all direct religious 
instruction. When tlie mother teaches her littie 
one to offer a prayer, as he. lays his head on the 
pillow, does not this tend to make prayer a busi* 
Bess of the evenmg ? When the preacher teach- 
es Christianity from the pulpit and in the Church 
alone, does it not tend to make Chridtianitj a 
concern of the Church alone 1 ' Nay, is it not 
somewhat the effect of our having a Sabbath, 
to make religion a business pf the Sabbath 
alone? Yet shall we, for this reason, abdisb 
that sacred Institution ? Let us encourage, in 
each case, the good,, and guard agdnst its iiici^ 
dental evils. 

2. Again, << we are tdd, that the labor of their 
office unfits the Teachers for the services of the 
sanctuary. They^^repair to it languid and iinde« 
vout.'- This dimculty, I suspect, is of rare 
occurrence. Manj Teachers have been que»* 
tioned on this poi&t, and they have affirmed, 
that, from, their own experience, they regard the 
Sunday Schocd aa among the best means of pre- 
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** Teachers incompetent " — Motives good — Need light. 

paring an iadividual to be edified by the preach'* 
ing of the church; Yet, allow that this evil 
does exist. The inqijkiry arises, is not their loss 
in- the church more than compensated by the 
salutary effects of their' labors o^ their general 
character? Who, are our serious young men 
and women ? Who come, at this peripd, to the 
table of their Lord 1 In no ordinary proportion 
of cases, our Sunday School Teachers. 

3. Another objection is, that *' the Teacher^ 
in these Schools are incompetent, for the most 
part, to their station. Religion should be taught 
by the intellectual and the spiritually minded 
alone, and yet there are others, who are here 
attempting to teach it." Admit that there are 
deficiencies in the character and qualifications 
of Teachers. Are not many parents still less 
qualified religiously to instruct their children t 
And have we not, then, an alternative in favor of 
the Sunday School? Pastors cannot educate 
every child in their oharge,in the truths and duties 
of the gospel. Shall this work be left to the in« 
competent and unfaithful among Parents, and 
lefl, therefore, often wholly undone ; or shall we 
encourage those better qualified for it, althongh 
not so well qualified as we could wish ? 

Bnt, I believe, we do injustice to the Teach- 
ers, if we regard them as so incompetent, that 
we should abolish our Sunday Schools, rather 
than cohimit pur childiren to their care. 

They are, generally, conscientious, diligent, 
and faithful. ^ They conduct according to the 
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light they possess, in relation to their office. 
What they need is instructionx With the best 
of motives, they err from misapprehension of the 
true method of moral and religious education. 
Is it not then better, that w6 seek to enlighten 
them, and to elevate their conceptions of duty, 
and thus, improve their character, as Christians 
find as Teachers, rather than abandon the Sun- 
day School, on account of their supposed or real 
deficiencies ? . 

4. But, it is furthermore said, that ''Sunday 
Schools lead Parents to neglect the religious 
education of' their children.'- This is. a grave 
charge. No. one can entertain* a higher sense 
of the parental duties, than the writer of this 
book. I would not, for worlds, give countenance 
to an institution that even endangered the sacred 
influence of fathers and mothers. . They are 
divinely appointed instructers, and have the 
highest office of teaching on earth. 

In a previous chapter I have said, '* Sunday 
School Teachers are merely assistants ; let them 
never be regarded as substitutes for the Parent.** 
Still, it may be argued, that the effect of encour- 
aging their labors i?, to make Parents unfaithful. 
I can only answer^ that, from no ordinary range 
of inquiry,. I have become convinced, that this is 
not the effect of Sunday Schools. Parents, -on the 
contrary, have been, in very many instances, led 
to take an interest in the religious instruction of 
their children, which they never befpre felt. 
They have cooperated with the Teacher, when 
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without him they would have done nothing. 
Their children have put questions to them, which 
awakened their minds and affected their hearts* 
They have read the little books, brought weekly 
to their fireside. This has incited them to a 
discharge of their duty, in aiding their children's 
preparation for the School, and reviewing their 
lessons afterward. They are induced to teach 
them truth, obedience, and prayer. They are 
led to set good examples at home, and, in some 
eases, to visit the School and become, Teachers 
themselves. Many express deep gratitude for 
these Schools. Their tendency, in fine, however 
imperfectly carried out, is, in this respect, good* 
And now comes this important consideration. 
The Sunday School is established in our churches^ 
and it b evidently gaining favor with the commu* 
nity. The prospect seems dear, that, during otir 
iiv^s at least, it will continue in existence. What 
does wisdom dictate, under these circumstances? 
Does it not bid us do all in our power to elevate 
the system, and to aid and incite Teachers, Pa«> 
rents, and Children to carry it into the best possi- 
ble execution? Is it wise to give our influence 
against, or to view with indifference and cold* 
ness, an institution firmly established, and pur* 
porting to do much good to our children, until 
we have matured a more perfect one? When 
that is done, then let us abolish this. No true 
Christian will oppose such; an innovation. We 
should all, I trusty follow as one in 'Uhe more 
excellent way." . ^ 

15* 
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Pastor cannot be indifferent — His part in the School. 

Bat, while this institution exists in their Par- 
ishes, it would seem, that Pastors could hardly 
feel indifferenttoward it. Must they not perceive, 
that it cannot be u merely negative affair ? It 
must operate, either for great good, or for incal- 
culable evil. The. very circumstance, that re- 
ligion is taught in these Schools, will inevitably 
either win our children to the paths of holiness, 
or give them such views and feelings in regard 
to it, as to make the whole subject unwelcome. 
A child cannot spend, for ten or twelve years 
of the most susceptible period of life, an hour, 
every Sabbath, within the walls of the Sunday 
School room, and then leave it precisely as he* 
entered, or with no interest in, or aversion to 
reHgion, which he would ,not have felt, but for 
resorting to that place. Where is the minister 
of Christ, who regards the moral condition of 
the generation now coming forward to listen to 
his preaching, that can feel indifferent to what 
is taught, and who teaches the immortal minds 
of all these children and youth ? 

II. As I am anxious to present all the general 
features of the Sunday School, and to show how 
each is connected with, and dependant on the 
others, I will, without any apology, offer a few 
remarks on the part assigned by this system to 
Pastors, 

They are expected to take , an interest in its 
whole managemient, and do all in their power to 
promote its success. How can the Pastor effect 
this object! 
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Converse with PareDt9— Preach — School in Winter. 

1. He may converse upon th^ School in his 
Parochial Visits. This will encourage the Pa- 
rents in the work, by giving them right views of 
its influence in ^loulding the character of their 
children. It will also animate the Teachers and 
the Children, to find that their minister sympa- 
thizes and cooperates with them in their duties 
in the School. 

2. He can Preach on the subject, and mani- 
fest to the whole congregation, that he considers 
it deserving of their care. This will impress 
them with a sense of their own duty to the 
Schoo], and incite all to contribute to its suc- 
cess. When a collection is taken to procure 
books for the Children's and the Teachers' Libra- 
ries, or ,-r- should the School close in the vvinter, — 
at its opening in the spring, he may render it a 
most valuable service by a sermon on its benefits. 

But, I would here express the hope that no 
School will be discontinued in the winter, unless 
it be absolutely unavoidable. ' The goodness of 
God contpues through the year ; and why should 
the children ever cease being taught to render 
thanks unto Him ? This question was discussed 

one autumn in the School at A , and through 

the influence of the Pastor, the decision was in 
favor of its continuance. In a few weeks, all the 
Teachers, even those at first most opposed to the 
change, were ready to testify, ** that the winter 
was even a better, time for the School, than the 
summer." There was less languor among the 
scholars, and. the lon^ evenings had been im- 
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Haven's Opinion — Success of his own School. 

proved in a knoi'e thotough preparation of tfaeir 
exercises, than in the warm season. 

On this point, I would cite the opinion of 
that most eminent Sunday School Teacher, N. 
A. Haven, of Portsmouth, N. H. Writing to a 
friend, he says^ " you will lose more in the 
habits of your children, in the four nionthd 
^our school is discontinued, than you will gain 
in the succeeding Qight. Your object is to 
form religious habits ; and just as your children 
have biecome accustomed to the restraints of 
the School ; just as you have taught them to 
think and feel for themselves ; just as you have 
become, in some measure, acquainted with 
iheir characters, and know how to talk with 
them; just as you have persuaded them, by 
kindness and attention, to regard you as their 
friends, and to express their doubts and igno» 
ranee to you, without hesitation, yon send them 
-away from you, and have the sam6 ground to 
go over again." 

Speaking of the great success that attended 
their own School, he says, " no child has been 
sent from the School with the impression, that 
he is now good enough or wise enough, and 
may rest from his labors for three or four 
months. No Teacher has been permitted to 
say, * This is a good opportunity to withdraw 
from the School, I have served my turn, let 
somebody else take it now.' The children have 
riot been suffered to think^ that religion was a 
periodical thing, fit for bright suns and warm 
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But fifty-^two hoars in the year— ? Teachers' Meeting. 
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ddyd, but not of sufficient importance to bring 
them out in the face of a hotlh-west wind or a 
snow-storm. You inculcate on them the duty 
of attending public worship,' — how can you x 
do this with any hope of spccess, M'hen you let 
them know, that a little bad weather keeps 
you at home from the School in the winter?" 
Afler enumerating the difficulties of the Teach- 
ers' office, and the constant efforts they require, 
in order to be fully overcome, he asks, ** and 
for all this, what are fifty-two days in a y6ar !/* 

So would we say to the Pastor. If you feel, ' 
that the hour you occupy every Sabbath, is as 
nothing compared with the weeks whe& the 
world . is tempting your hearers, how can yoa 
fail to urge the Sunday School Teacher, to 
occupy at least this little portion of time 
through the 7ear? Try the experiment of con- 
tinuing your School, for once. Its success, I 
am confident, will .surpass your expeotationa; . 

3. At the Teachers' Meeting, the minister may 
aid in throwing new light on the Scriptures, in 
discussing thie various plans and methods^ of 
instruction, and in suggesting means of giving 
a permanent interest to the meetings. Let him 
by all means strive to have these meetings 
introduced, and made a regular' part of the 
course of duty for the Teachers. It will often 
depend upon him, whether they are conducted 
with spirit, variety, and interest,' or flag^ and arq 
ultimately, disconjiinued. 
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* There is one .^point, on which" the Pastor 
should perseverii^g^ly dVirell, at these meetings ; 
and that is, that their leading object is^ to int" 
prove thosey who attend, them, in the power and 
art of t'eathingi If the minister ,go t6 them 
simply to communicate his own knowledge, 
they will fail of their highest end. 'He mast 
strive to influence the personal chai;acter of the 
Teachers, to stimulate tl|em to lioly living,, to 
awaken in them devout feelings, and prompt 
them to a daily communion, with God. Next 
in importance to ,thid, is the ^tt of teaching. 
Let.the Fastor learn' this himself, enter into the 
details of the work, and show bow it can be 
successfully accomplished. Teachers heed light 
and knowledge. , And yet, I should never give 
'the acquisition of this knowledge at their meet- 
ings, the first rank among their preparations to 
teaoh, but make it always subordinate to holi- 
ness of heart and life, and to gailiing skill iii the 
methods of instruction. . 

4. Ministers can do muph good in the seleo 
tion of Books for the Library. There should 
be chosen, each yeai', for this pbrpose, a Oom<^ 
mittee, consii!(ting of one or more Teachers, the 
Pastor, and the Superintendent. And no book 
should be placed m the Library, before it has 
been read and .approved by the minister. 

He can likewise promote the interests of the 
School, by cir^^ulating in his Parish, Periodicals, 
Reports, and useful works suited to iinpress the 
importance df this Institution on the minds of 
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Parents. - A book wiM oflen do-,tnore to Ibii 
end, than time will permit him to effect by con* 
veifsation ; and it. will be an ever-present nooni* 
tor on the duties of Parents to the Sunday 
School. 

^ It is essential that the P^tor should risit 
the School, as often as. is consistent with his oth^ 
er engagements, to encourage the Teachers and 
children by his presence and sympathy < Lei 
him sometimes open or close the School by 
prayer, andj offer, likewise; , a few remarks. 
This attention is gratifying to the scholars ; and 
it gives him^ an opportunity to aniniat'e, ,in* 
struct, and admonish th^m. It is of the last 
iinportance^ also, in binding their young hearts 
to himself, lind .thus preparing the way for his- 
future influence over them. 

In some PaHshi^, the Pastor holds a service 
Mcasionally in the churcrh, expressly for the 
ehildren; This must he beneficial.' It gived 
them a gehersal -interest in the iostraetions of 
the pulpit. ' It gratifies their feelings, e^ccites in 
tbein a teachable temper, and hence tends to 
eacfourage yirttious dispositions, and efforts tio 
attain the wholB Christiai^' character. 

6. The question has. arisen, whether it is.ex- 
pedient for ininisters to take a part in the Direct 
Instructions of the School. This is dpubtlesaf 
exceedingly desirable. There are some who 
have strength to practiise'^ it.' But, for most cler* 
gymen, the labor is too greats. Would public 
setttimeiit jisiitify the cbange, I feel no hesita* 
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tion in saying, that ministers ^yould do< well to 
onvit'Some portion of the duties they, now dis- 
charge, for the sake of doing ipore in the 
Sunday School. Would it not be for the ad- 
vantaste of the Parish, as a whole, that i^ere 
should be an extemporaneous s6rmon one half 
of the- day, ox even a -printed discourse occa- 
sionally read fromthe desk, to grve the preacher 
time to devote^ to a ^Bible Glass; time for the 
direct instruction of those, on whose virtue the 
good of the Parish in the coming generation so 
vitally depends ? And could a higher service be 
reiidered to Parents^ than the personal religious 
education of those, wh(>se salvatidh is so dear 
to theraT. Biit 1 forbear to press this topic 
Let the wise ponder it, and decide fpr them- 
selves. ". ■ < ■■ 

7. Ailother. aid, the minister can render this 
cause, is,' by attending the Public- Meetings of 
Sunday School Societies, and in individual Par- 
ishes^ tield expressly to infiproVe' the system of 
teaching.' Who should ^ive his countenance 
to these occasions, if not the Shepherd of 
Christ^^4ock? Is.it beneath him to notice so 
much, those, whom the Master would '' take in 
his arms -' ? Or shall he withhold his influence 
frbm these' meetings, because he conceives they 
are> injudiciously managed ? Were it not wiser 
and better, to' attend them, ^nd, if there be 
erirors here, qv among opr , Sunday School 
' Teachers, oi* '\t\ the Institution as aow conduct- 
^di kindly and . earnestly to speak: of theai? 
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Importance of clerical aid — Pastor's Discouragements. 

The Teachers have complained of a want of 
sympathy upon public occasions on the part of 
this profession. If the charge have any good 
foundation, should not efforts hb made to re- 
move it ? 

8. This leads to our last remark, which is, 
that the stand, taken by the Clergy on this sub- 
ject, is of fundamental concern to the prosperity 
of Sunday Schools. A very devoted Superin- 
tendent and corps of Teachers may possibly 
sustain a School, where the Pastor gives it no 
attention whatever. But such instances will be 
exceedingly rare. How often are we told, 
where a School is languishing and reduced 
almost to non-existence, ** Our minister does 
nothing to assist us.'' 

Perhaps the Pastor is dicouraged at the small 
fruits of this Institution, and therefore feels 
little interest in its welfare. But is there not 
the same ground for discouragement in regard 
to the effects of his preaching? Does he wit- 
ness those marked and immediate results, which 
he thinks ought to follow his labors in the pul- 
pit ? Can he perceive much good arising from 
his visits at the fireside? If not, then un- 
less he would close his church or discontinue 
his parochial walks, he should not, it would 
seem, despond in regard to the Sunday School. 
Let him consider the evil which is doubtless 
prevented by it, the good it is doing to Teach- 
ers, through their disinterested efforts, the neg- 
lect of many Parents to instruct their children 

16 
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Balance the arguments — Noble Examples. 

at home, and then balance the arguments, and 
look at the preponderance. Let this be done, 
and I believe we shall see a universal interest 
in this work among ministers. They will come 
forth in one phalanx, and labor to perfect the 
system and to aid its execution, until at length 
the success of this cause shall extend to the 
very bounds of Christendom. We hfive noble 
examples of clergymen even taking the chief 
office in their Sunday Schools, rather than per- 
mit them to decline. God grant that, — until a 
better mode of training our children for Heaven 
is devised, — the whole company of preachers 
may exhibit, in this form, the glorious spirit of 
their Master, in the divine work of the religioas 
education of the. young. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE teacher's DISCOURAGEMENTS HOW RE- 

MOYED. 



God has so constituted us, his rational and 
moral offspring, that we cannot live wholly to 
ourselves. Those, who attempt to do this, always 
experience the bitter fruits of their sin. We are 
members one of another ; our connexion is abso- 
lutely inseparable ; and while we conduct ac- 
cording to this great truth, we reap an unfailing 
reward. 

It is incumbent on us all to do good to our 
fellow-immortals. The only consideration before 
us is, to know in what sphere we shall exert our 
beneficence. There is one sphere, in which 
every individual has a work of this kind to per- 
form. And that is, in the moral and religious 
education of the young. We can be placed in 
no position, which shall detach us entirely from 
this class of our fellow-beings. It is not Parents 
and Guardians alone ; it is not kindred alone, of 
any description ; it is not the cultivators of the 
youthful intellect alone, who comprise the entire 
number of those, who are bound to do good to 
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Objections to Teaching — Scholars Dull and Uninterested, 

children. We are all, as individuals, interested 
in their coming fortunes, as moral beings. Nor 
can society prosper, unless there be virtue in 
those, who are soon to compose its elements and 
pillars. So that, if we owe any thing to any 
human being beyond ourselves, a part of that 
debt is due to the young of our own day and gen- 
eration. 

He, who engages in Sunday School instruction, 
takes that method of discharging his duty to 
children, and it is not, perhaps, optional with 
him, to teach or not. If he have talent and time 
for this work, or if he have the means of acquir- 
ing the talent for it, then is it incumbent on him 
to teach. Said an individual, when asked to 
take a class of young ladies, ** I am not acquaint- 
ed with the business, I have no talent for the 
work, but I wish well to the cause." How often 
do we hear these, and similar excuses from those, 
who would make the very best Teachers, had 
they resolution to commence this work. And is 
there not a duty resting on such individuals? 
If the one just named will stand blameless in 
the day of accounts, who may not 1 Was it not 
his, and is it not bur duty to try, patiently and 
fully, to teach in the^ Sunday School, before we 
decline doing it, through our alleged want of 
capacity? 

This leads to our present topic. The Teach- 
er meets with many Discouragements, and how 
can he encounter them ? 

1. His scholars are sometimes Dull and Unin- 
terested. " So long have I been laboring to in- 
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stract that boy, and yet to the present hour he 
can scarcely add syllable to syllable, in religious 
knowledge. It is like ploughing upon a rock, 
and sowing upon sand." But do not despond. 
This very boy is no more heedless or stupid than 
some were, who have lived to become the best of 
men. The more such pupils task your patience, 
the greater are the claims they have on your efforts. 
Good scholars can, for the most part, instruct 
themselves ; these cannot. Give them, therefore, 
your chief attention, and in your own conscience, 
if no where else, great will be your reward. 

2. Have you some pupil, who seems Ungrate- 
ful for all your exertions to aid and teach him, and 
are you inclined, at times, to wish you had never 
engaged with such individuals? Do you feel 
ready, for this reason, to abandon your work ? 
Consider, seriously, what will be the ccmdition of 
such children, if left wholly to themselves. Habit 
will but harden their hearts, and the longer they 
are neglected, the deeper will they sink in guilt, 
and the more awful would be the spectacle, 
should you live to witness them spiritually lost 
Retain then such a pupil, though you should 
part with all in your class, that are kind, grateful, 
and easy to impress. Persevere, for the rays of 
divine truth, that strike on his heart from every 
^ther quarter, beside that of your instructions, 
may be so refracted, or absorbed, by his 
vicious propensities and daily temptations, that 
you alane, under God, can effect his salvation. 

3. But, " you do not see that your labors pro- 

16* 
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Anticipate too much — Astonishing ignorance of a boy. 

dace much Fruit in any of your pupils. You 
are inclined, indeed, to doubt whether Sunday 
Schools are doing much good in any situation. 
The children make little progress from year to 
year. And, afler leaving the School, they ex- 
hibit great faults, in manners and morals. 
Some, who promised well before they left our 
care, are now corrupt, through the force of exam- 
ple. «May we not almost say, that we labor in 
vain, and spend our strength for naught?" 

No, my friend, we would reply to such an one, 
you anticipate too much from the Sunday School. 
It cannot work miracles. It is but one among 
the innumerable influences operating on the 
children of the present generation. Their com- 
panions, books, examples, enticements, the pas- 
sions of youth, and too often alas, parental 
neglect are leagued, as it were, against your 
efforts. And can you expect a complete triumph 
in every heart, under such circumstances? Sure- 
ly not. But because they have many and mighty 
temptations to resist, you would not deprive 
them of the pow-er, which your instructions may 
furnish. You would not refuse to throw out, if 
it were but a single plank, when you saw a 
fellow-being in the act of perishing in the waters. 

And then, too, consider what ignorance on 
religious subjects still exists among many child- 
ren, even in this favored land, which you may 
aid in removing. In 1831, a young lady 

taught a School on Island. Conversing 

one day with a boy, six years of age, she asked 
him, 
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«* Who made him 1" 

He told her, <* he did'nt know! '* 

He was told, that God made him ; that God 
made every body and every thing. The little 
fellow seemed quite astonished, and eagerly in- 
quired, 

*' Where is God ? What kind of a man is he ? 
Where does he live? I want to see God." 

Now, if you could but prevent this gross igno- 
rance, — as you certainly can, in the children in 
your class,— r would not that alone repay your 
exertions in the School 1 

But, furthermore, consider, that though your 
scholars have made little visible progress, they 
may have been saved from declining in virtue. 
Had those boys in your class never entered the 
School, who can say that they would not now be 
prowling the streets at midnight, addicted to 
profaneness, falsehood, obscenity, and all that can 
brutalize man? This little girl is giddy, and often 
apparently indifferent, while you are speaking on 
the most holy themes. But had she never joined 
your class, it is possible she would have been 
forever alienated from any good influences, aban- 
doned to dress, to gossip, it may be to vices, the 
shame and degradation of her sex. 

Reflect, also, on the nature of moral and re- 
ligious influences. They are not like those of 
sin. We often mistake the true character both 
of children and adults, by looking only at ex- 
ternal appearances. ** Wickedness is noisy and 
obtrusive, and may be seen and heard in every 
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place of concourse ; piety is silent, modest, and 
retiring ; not lifting up her voice in the market, 
nor praying at the corners of the streets. One 
murder makes more noise than a hundred con- 
rersions." Your scholars, too, display their faults. 
They do nOt, like adults, disguise their true mo- 
tives. Hence actions, which would seem utterly 
reprehensible in one of your own age, may spring 
from a state of heart in a child, far less culpable 
than you at first conceived it to be. While their 
virtues, especially those of the heart, the very best 
in our nature, may sometimes escape your obser- 
vation. Hope, then, and persevere, though many 
things seem to be against you. 

Another point to be remembered is, that moral 
influences are usually slow in their operation. 
Tho human character improves, as the plant 
grows, by such gradual stages, as to be at the mo* 
ment wholly imperceptible. In a series of years, 
the results of your instruction will be visible. 
Naturalists tell qs, that there are seeds, which ^ 
will germtnate after being kept a century. Cast 
thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it 
after many days. Though childhood and youth 
shall prove full of vanity, manhood may recall, 
and be regenerated by, some word that fell from 
your lips. Old age shall bear fruits, whose seeds 
were sown by a hand, it may be, then in the grave. 
If you are not permitted to witness it, yet 
never dedpair, but have faith that according to 
the laws of God, in du^ time, the fruit will appear. 

And let me here counsel the Teacher to 
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** Scholars Injure one another" — Benefits also. 

keep the same class so long as it can possibly be 
done. How much have our Schools suffered by 
the change of pupils from Teacher to Teacher, 
through impatience or caprice. In the day 
school, we all deplore the frequent change of 
Instructers, as fatal to the best interest of the 
pupils. So should we here. Let the Teacher 
toil on with the same familiar minds and hearts, 
and he need never despond. 

4. Another discouragement arises from the 
fact, that children, when together, often do much 
to injure the habits and manners of one another. 
There sits a boy, who seems to you doing more 
from week to week to make others restless, inat- 
tentive, idlers, and whisperers, than all your 
efforts can counteract. Now it cannot be denied 
that children do much to harm their associates, 
when in contact with them. The boy, that by 
himself is steady and obedient, is, when in com- 
pany ,with bad children, almost as disorderly as 
they are. 

But remember, this evil is coiinterbalanced by 
other advantages, that come from the association 
of children in the Sunday School. When you 
meet your class there, you do much to strengthen 
their Faith and their Virtue, through the vast 
power of the Social Principle. Who has not felt 
his religious sentiments and opinions confirmed 
while at Church, in the Congregation of wor- 
shippers, as they had never been at his own fire- 
side ? The concurrent testimony of our fellow- 
men in behalf of the divinity of the Christian 
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Faith does much to establish oar own belief in 
it. And our pious emotions are kindled into 
new vigor, as we bow in the united services of 
the sanctuary. 

Now children are affected in the same manner, 
only, as I believe, to a much greater extent, by 
joining in the lessons and prayers and songs of 
the Sunday School. They feel a new interest in 
the truths of religion, when they are taught them 
in sympathy with their youthful companions. 
This is a great argument in support of these 
Schools, as auxiliary, and, in some respects, of 
superior influence, to the teachings of the Parent. 
At home, there are few to mingle in the Lessons 
and Conversations on Christianity. In the 
School, there are many ; and heart glows with 
heart, and mind acts upon mind, until the sacred 
genius of the place animates and pervades* the 
whole mass. This is its tendency. Something 
of it must have been witnessed by every obsc^rv- 
ing Teacher. How appropriate, then, to the 
child's nature, are these instructions, and how 
fitting is the place where they are imparted. 

*< The young ones, gathered in from hill and dale. 
With holiday delight on every brow ; 

« « • « « 

Fitliest beneath the sacred roof, proceeds 
The iTiinistrationi; while parental Love 
Looks on, and Grace descendeth from above." 

5. You are disheartened, perhaps, by the fact, 
that many around you do little to Participate in 
your work. Leading individuals in the Society 
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seem indifferent, it may be, even hostile to the 
School. The Teachers are few in number, and 
soine of these, you fear, are ill qualified for their 
office. Some do not approve of new methods of 
teaching ;. they are servilely bound to the old 
way. Some are uninformed, others self-willed, 
others lukewarm. You want sympathy. You 
feel, at times, that it is* all in vain to struggle 
against such obstacles, and that you must with- 
draw from the School. 

But have you forgotten, that the foundations of 
the religion you teach were laid under circum-> 
stances even more discouraging than yours? 
And what do you suffer, compared with martyrs 
and confessors, and the self-denying and self- 
devoted, some of whom, in all ages, have been 
the pillars of this very Faith? Suppose you 
leave the School. Will this place it in a better 
condition? Or would you voluntarily be the 
means of destroying it, or of paralyzing its best 
energies? Does not the argument which tempts 
you to abandon it, furnish, in reality, a strong rea- 
son for your remaining in it, and employing every 
faculty to resuscitate, and place it on a good 
foundation ? There is a way, if you can but dis- 
cover it, by which the indifferent may be filled 
with interest, and the opponents won to ap- 
probation of your course. At least, there are 
very few, who will not, if they see the true spirit 
of Christ in your efforts, and the fruits among the 
children, that must follow such a spirit, be im 
pressed by such evidence. Persevere, then, and 
you shall reap your reward. 
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6. The Parents of your scholars do not perhaps 
cooperate with you. " How," you ask yourself, 
** can this be? Some of them seem to think they 
confer a favor on me, by sending their children^ 
to the School. They do nothing further. Many 
of them do not question their children upon their 
lessons. They never visit the School ; and if I 
call on them, they seem little inclined to converse 
upon it. And yet, am I not making all these e^ 
forts solely for their good 1 " 

Continue, we reply, to labor " solely for their 
good.'' If you can benefit the immortal soul of 
a human being, is not that a sufficient recom- 
pense.? You are conscious of pure motives, and 
that should sustain your heart and strength. 
Should you relax your efforts, what would be the 
condition of these children ? Is it probable t)Kit 
their parents would feel sufficient interest in their 
religious instruction, to furnish it themselves? 
This you could not anticipate. You have, then, 
a roost powerful inducement to continue, and 
even increase your exertions in the School. And 
who can say, that by the blessing of God you may 
not yet awaken them to a sense of the good done 
their children at the School. In any case, you 
will acquit your own conscience, and th.it will 
be more to you,than the commendation of worlds, 
without that support. 

Accustom yourself to review of^en, and 
distinctly, the particular Benefits to the child- 
ren, of your services as a Teacher. They 
impart to them Religious Knowledge. Thej 
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Senefelder's perseverance — imitate the example. 

awaken activity in their minds. They serve to 
establish their Moral Principles, and fix them in 
Good Habits. Your instructions cherish in them 
a Devout and Prayerful disposition. And with 
such results, even in a humble measure, before 
you, what more should you desire ? 

It is related of Senefelder, the inventor of 
Lithography, that he began with a vignette on a 
sheet of music. In his attempts to pursue and 
perfect his discovery, he was reduced to such pov- 
erty, that he once offered to enlist as a common 
soldier. He was fortunately refused, and again 
took heart, and, supported through evei-y difficul- 
ty and discouragement, by his own strong and 
enthusiastic mind, he at length overcame all 
obstacles, and has lived to see his invention 
established and spread over the whole civilized 
world. Shall genius and art claim all the noble 
examples of a dauntless perseverance in pursuit 
of good objects 1 Sunday School Teacher, in- 
scribe your name on that honorable list. They 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; will not you 
to gain an incorruptible one ? Remain then in 
that School ; continue with that class ; faint not, 
fail not by the way. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MOTIVES TO FIDELITY AND PERSEVERANCE. 



Sufficient has been said already, I trust, to 
induce the Teacher to purs,ue his work with new 
seal, patience, and hope. But there are other, 
und not less weighty considerations, which 
should, in conclusiop, be pressed on his mind. 
A portion of these will now be enumerated. 

I. He is doing good by his labors to Parents, 
to his Country, to the Ministers of Christ, and to 
the great cause of Human Salvation. 

1 . The Teacher does greal <good^ in many in- 
ptapces, to Parents. Jhe is forming a new tie be- 
tween them and his own heart. He is leading 
fathers and mothers to embrace, in their thoughts 
upon the Sunday School, other children beside 
their own, and thus enlarging their Christian sym- 
pathies and benevolent affections. He is convey- 
ing, through his scholars, a large amount of Bib- 
lical instruction to their several families. Said a 
father to the Teacher of his child, a boy six 
years of age, ''I hope you will keep James 
another year; for he has been the means of 
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doing me great good, through your influence. I 
have a large Bible in the house, left me bj mj 
mother ; but I had nevef looked into it, and kept 
it only for show. James teazed me continually 
to read in it to him, and I as constantly refused 
faim;^ At length, however, I consented. ' Please, 
father,' said he, < read about Solomon's wise 
judgment' ' I do n't know where it is,' was the 
^eply. /Then,' said the child, * I will tell you ; 
il is in the third chapter of the first Book of Kings. 
After hearing that narrative, *now,' said he, 

* please Tead about Lazarus being raised from thd 
dead.' So he kept on,, until he tired me out. 
The next night he wished me to read about Jo^ 
seph and his brethren. He asked me to explain 
things I knew nothing about. When he saw this, 

* do go with me,' he would say, * father, to my 
Teacher ; he will tell us all about it.' And so 
he continued persuading me to read, until I got 
the habit of reading for myself, and really with 
some degree of delight" 

An individual, now deeply interested in reli- 
gion, and active iif doing spiritual good, both to 
children and adults, told me, not long since, that 
he owed his interest in this slibject mainly to the 
Sunday School. ** I had been," said he, " in 
the habit of regarding these Schools as sectarian, 
and was reluctant to have my children attend 
one. But they at length went, and after much 
labor, persuaded me ona morning to visit their 
School. I was surprised at its appearance. I 
went again, and was convinced, that it was doing 
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good to the children ; and by degrees^ I became 
intensely interested in the place. And now 1 
consider it a misfortune, if I am kept a single 
Sunday from my class." 

2. Think, also, of the benefit of your instruc- 
tions to the neiU generation of Parents* How 
much more will they do for the religious education 
of their children, who have enjoyed these privi- 
leges themselves. The great obstacle to parental 
fidelity will be, in no small measure, removed. 
When fathers and mothers feel the valu^ of re- 
ligion, as a personal concern, they cannot wholly 
neglect to impress its truths on their offspring. 
From the noontide of their own moral progress, 
they will look back to its morning, and the path 
of parental duty will be divinely illuminated, and 
they will lead their children therein. 

II. Another motive to Faithfulness may be 
drawn from the demands of Society. You desire 
the affection of these children ; and you would 
retain it through all their coming years. This 
you are now securing. You desire to witneds 
their personal improvement. You feel an in- 
terest in the virtue of the community around 
you, of your neighborhood, and your town. 
Now, what can insure this, but the moral 
and religious education of those destined soou 
to give its whole tone to society in your midst? 
If we would witness love, kindness, harmony, 
order, social prosperity, .an elevated morality, 
and a respect for Christian institutions,— *- and 
every Teacher must desire these things, — then 
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let us do our utmost to implant good principles 
in the breasts of these children. This accom- 
plished, God will fulfil our desire. 

III. Be induced to fidelity by the claims ot 
Patriotism. 

It is usual to contemplate the Sunday School 
in its immediate influences upon the pupils, 
teachers, and parents. We have not habitually 
expanded our views, as we ought, to embrace 
the well-being of our entire country. There 
are many now looking on these Schools with 
indifference, and apathy, who, could they be 
brought to perceive that they are, to some degree, 
the hope of the nation^ would join us at once, 
and heartily, in perfecting the system, and ac- 
complishing its purposes. 

What, then, I would ask of such individuals, 
do we need, to insure the stability of our Re- 
public? The usual reply to this question is, 
that we want Seminaries, Colleges, and Schools, 
that Education is the corner-stone of the edifice. 
If by education be intended the culture of the In- 
tellect alone, — and that is the popular acceptation 
of the word, — I must dissent from this position. 
For mere knowledge, nay, the highest intellect- 
nal power, if an unsanctified attainment, is 
as likely to do evil as good. It furnishes the 
means of moral and spiritual progress. It is 
indispensable, doubtless, to. the perfect Christian. 
And yet, if our knowledge be not hallowed by 
moral principle, and employed to praiseworthy 
ends, certainly if it be prostituted to guilty 
17» 
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Moral balance needed — How prevent Crime. 

purposes, it will but add to our final condemnation, 
and aggravate the woe we bring on ourselves. 
Of what avail was the genius of Voltaire or of 
Byron? They were prodigies in intellectual great- 
ness. But they were still corrupt and miserable 
men. They could not enjoy life; and they did 
not fulfil their duties, religious, domestic, or 
social. There is something, then, we must add 
to our knowledge, or its treasures may be a vain 
accumulation. 

This Country is advancing rapidly in intelli- 
gence. Our children are favored with unprece- 
dented facilities for the acquisition of learning. 
They possess often, at sixteen, more science and 
literature, than the wisest of their fathers gained 
in a whole life. This is well. We rejoice in the 
fact. We would that every youth in the land 
had ample intellectual attainments. But we re- 
joice with trembling. For the couFiction presses 
on OUT minds, that peculiar dangers accompany 
this extraordinary intellectual development. 
There must be a moral balance, a corresponding 
culture of the religious capacities, or the nation 
cannot abide its growing temptations. 

One important means of perpetuating the Re- 
public is, to prevent Crime. But, to effect this 
object, it is essential'that we educate the young 
in moral and religious habits. Look at other 
expedients for this end. 

1. We are sometimes told, that Our Free 
Schools will prevent future violations of law. 
But to us it seems that, unaided and alone, they 
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are wholly in sufficient for this purpose. Learn- 
ing has its good effect in improving the morals ; 
yet how oflen are the inmates of our pris- 
ons, men of uncommon information and talent. 
On this point, I would cite the opinion of a 
presiding Judge, given at a late session of the 
Leicester Assizes, in England. *' He noticed 
only three persons, who could not read and write, 
put of a Qalendec of twenty. He certainly never 
would discourage educating the poorer classes of 
society ; but he would boldly affirm, that if the 
education was not founded on moral and re- 
ligious principle, instead of becoming a blessing 
to the poor, it would, in the end, turn out a curse. 
Education, without religious instruction, could 
not control the strong passions of the human race. 
Teach men their reliorious and moral duties in 
this world/ and he had no hesitation in saying, 
tkat crimes would not appear, in the end, so mon- 
strous as he had witnessed in this circuit.'' 

2. Some are accustomed, again, to consider the 
existence of our Penal Statutes, and their public 
enforcement, as the great means of restraining 
men from crimes. But the testimony of the 
bench and the bar will be found usually other- 
wise. How oflen do we observe an individual, 
convicted, again and again, of the very same 
crime, although but just now smarting beneath 
its punishment. 

The truth is, that if we would save our popu- 
lation from these offences, we must educate 
them, while young, to an abhorrence of guilt. 
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The character is decided, to a great degree, when 
the child has reached ten years of age. This is 
the^ period to lay a foundation for the prevention 
of crime. ''Give a child," it has been well said, 
'' the habit, from its earliest infancy, of sacredly 
regarding truth, of scrupulously respecting the 
property of others, of abstaining from acts of im- 
providence, of regarding all with kindness, and 
he will as little think of lying, or stealing, or run- 
ning in debt, or behaving cruelly, as of rushing 
into an element, in which he cannot breathe." 

Instances are not wanting, in which the effects 
of the Sunday School, as a preventive against 
crime, are strikingly manifested. All the boys 

in attended the Sabbath School, but two. 

They could not be prevailed upon to join it; and 
they were lefl to walk in their own chosen way. 
One of them soon committed a crime, which, if 
seasonably detected, would have carried him to the 
State Prison. The other was convicted of forg- 
ery, and is now serving his seven years' confine- 
ment in prison. He could not endure the re- 
straints of the Sabbath School ; but he must now 
endure the restraints of a prison. Robert Raikes 
found, on inquiry, in his vicinity, that for twenty 
years, and out of three thousand scholars, trained 
in the Sunday School, there was in the prisons, 
including those, both of the city and county, but 
one criminal. What motives are here presented 
to the Teacher, for fidelity and perseverance. 

There are many points of view, in which I i 
regard this Institution as of primary concern to ( 
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the well-being of our Country. The object of 
this book is to suggest the dangers of the Sunday 
School, and incite to the fulfilment of its noble 
purposes, rather than to commend and extol it. 
But I will say, in passing, that as a means of 
moderating the thirst for power, incident to our 
political institutions, and as a nursery of Chris- 
tian rulers and just magistrates; for its tendency 
to cherish that Reverence for law, order, and all 
sacred things, so vital to the good of the Nation ; 
for its influence in giving a right direction to our 
proneness to excitement and adventure ; for its 
efficacy in the prevention of tumult and popu- 
lar violence, it deserves the support of every 
true patriot. The Teachers, or pupils of a Sun- 
day School, or a Bible Class, — who can conceive 
of such individuals trampling on the laws of the 
land, or disguising and disgracing themselves by 
acting the part of wild beasts, amid a rabble of 
demon-like rioters ? Train up a race of Chris- 
tian men, begin with the child, secure the young 
man, and the Nation shall be saved from that 
awful abyss, over which it has recently, at times, 
seemed suspended. 

IV. I have spoken of training in this Country, 
through the Sunday School, a <* race of Christian 
men." Let me add, that with no less power 
does this institution act on the character of 
Woman, That character, always important, is 
here invested with a most solemn interest. It 
need not be, that woman be entrusted with the 
elective firanchise. She may leave the sterner 
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sex to manage the ballot-box. Nor need she 
envy them that privilege. For a mightier influ* 
ence than this is hers. She is called not to 
assume outward office, but to fashion the Sove*- 
t-eign mind and power of the land. In Greece, 
she was the mistress and sl&ve of inan. Rome 
did little to improve her condition. Among 
savage tribes, she is but a drudge, and in thd 
luxurious East, the inmate of the har^m. . To 
Christianity she owes her deserved and. hdnora^ 
ble rank, that of being the companion and friend 
of man, the true wife, mother, and sister. 

What a power do our institutions place in her 
hands ! Could the Cornelias of old witness her 
station ; could the dueens of other lands, all 
titled and gilded and worshipped though they 
are, comprehend the power and opportunities of 
the American woman, well might they envy her 
lot. The wife, intelligent and patriotic, reads of 
the noble deeds done by her maternal ancestors, 
of the patience and fortitude of those, who came 
to the shores of Plymouth in the sditary May^ 
6owet; and of tbei generous aid rendered by 
those, who lived when the nation was struggling 
for freedom, and she burns to emulate . their 
deeds. Can such a woman fail to influence the 
political, moral and Christian character of her 
boson) partner 1 The mother looks on her sons, 
revolves their comihg fortunes in her mind ; and 
^s she lovingly anticipates their joys and griefs, 
their cares and duties, their Country ris^son her 
vision. She resolves to train them in the prin- 
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ciples of a pure patriotism, ^to make thend upright 
men, loyal citizens, Christian republicans. Amer*' 
ican mother, 

•* Thou, while thy babes around thee cling, 
Shalt show^ us how divine a thing 
A toot»«nmay be made." 

And whence are the pious wife, the pSitriotic 
mother, the public-spirited sister, the liberal and 
religious daughter to come ? First of all, from 
the sacred walks of home. There, fathers must 
teach, and mothers enjoin and exemplify, a 
Christian devotion to their Country's good. 

But beyond these narrow walls, within the 
enlarged area of the Sunday School room, 
we are called to educate these female hearts. 
This is the holy hill, out of which streams may 
flow, that shall gladden a thousand homes. 
Hither may the anxious father lead his infant 
daughter, and hope and believe, that her soul 
shall be bathed in gospel influences. There sits 
the patient Teacher, *' amid the quiet shades, to 
watch the little fountain, ere it has breathed a 
murmur. But the fountain will break forth into 
fills, and who can be so well able to guide them 
in right channels, as she who heard their first 
ripple, and saw them emerge, like timid stran* 
gers, from their source, and had kingly power 
over those infant waters, in the name of Him 
who caused them to flow.^* This language, 
applied to the parent by one of our most accom- 
plished female writers, is adapted, in no ordinary 
ttMse, to the influence of woman on the Sunday 
ISebool. 
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Hoyr much do we owe to the Female Teacher 
in this yet youthful institution. Who can reflect 
on her own past efforts and success in this 
sphere of exertion, and not be kindled to new 
zeal in the work? Through the doubtful begin- 
ning, the straits and necessities and struggles of 
the Sunday School, it is her sex, who have toiled 
and persevered, and strengthened the things which 
remained, and were ready to die. As if her Sa- 
vior had been again passing through his trial and 
his triumph on earth, she has been last at the 
cross, and first at the tomb, of this truly Christian 
institution. Who, then, shall deny, that thus 
devoted, and so employed^ she may still share 
the noble work of perpetuating her Country's 
existence, by watching round, and lifling toward 
Heaven the embryo patriots, whom she meets at 
her sacred task ? Let her continue these efforts, 
and believe herself a co-worker with Jiim, whose 
divine beneficence never beamed so brightly, as 
when ** he took little children in his arms, and 
blest them.'' 

V. Be incited to fidelity, that you may aid 
your Pastor in his arduous work. He is much in 
your thoughts, and an object of your love ; and 
you would do all in your power to prolong his 
days, and increase his usclfulness. Share, then, 
with him, the high office of training souls for 
eternal glory. 

In preparing the minds of his hearers to receive 
instruction from the pulpit, in giving them a 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and in awakening 
serious impressions in their hearts, you may be a 
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most pow€rful • auxiliary to hia ministry. The 
parallel between your^ duties and his, may be 
traced to a remarkable extent. In many cases^ 
your influence will be great jBr than his. For he 
has to contend against deep-rooted prejudices, 
inveterate habits of sin, and a tune-worn hardness 
of heart, not' o;ily ** again sf flesh and blood/* 
but .against' the /^ pripcipaiities and. powers of 
spiritual iwickedness;*' But you^ have a field 
fresh aiid pure.. You are not called to »|'etouch 
old and faded portraits; but to dip your pencil m 
the bright colors of truth, and then "paint for 
immortality^" Truly, if the faithful minister, he 
who co^verta sinners from the. error of their ways, 
shall hide a multitude of sins, the Sunday School 
Teacher,, who sdves from sin, who turns the yet 
unpoHuted f(6et into paths of righteousness, shall 
"shine as tlje stars forever." 

VI. ^ Consider, again, what assistance you may 
furnish in the holy cause of redeeming. the Wide 
World fronTa spiritual death. Every Sunday 
School is, as it were, a Missionary Society. The 
Teachers acquire, while in it, and if devoted to. 
their work, the mind of their Lord and Master, of 
hkn,. who laid down his life-, to save men from 
their siiis. '^ Deny thyself," is the motto of thiB 
institution. 

Nor is this jtll. Not only is the general at^ 
mosphere of the Sunday- School friendly to 
Christian influence, but you are helping in the 
formation of those miads, that will continue your 

•■ ■ ■ 18. • ; 
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work, that will hereafter sustain the Missionary 
Enterprize. Whence will come those among the 
laity, who will give of their personal efforts and 
their pecuniary substance , to send thd Gospel to the 
poor in our cities, to the W^st, to the South, ahd to 
Foreign lands ? Prom these very children, whom 
you are weekly imbuing- with the spirit of Jesus. 

And, what is still more, *^ you may be impart- 
ing the first rudiments of that knd^^edge and 
piety, which, in their maturity, may be employed 
by God in the servicie of Ihe Sanctuary. Minis- 
ters are already preaching that Gospel to others. 
Which they themselves first learnt in. the Sunday 
School ;^ and Missionaries are arresting the sava- 
ges of the desert with the sweet wonders of that 
cross, which was first' displayed to their own 
view, by the efforts of a faithful Teacher. Stich 
instances will occur again, and are fairly Within 
the scope of your ambition. J In such a case, who 
can trace the progression of your usefulness, or 
tell into how wide a stream it shall expand, as it 
rolls forward in a course never to be arrested, 
but by the sound of that trumpet, which pro- 
claims that time shall be no more/' 

VII. As a final inducement to devotedness, I 
would spesik of the beneficial influence of teach- 
ing these pupils, on your own Mind, Character, 
and Happiness.^ As a seminary fbf personal im- 
provement, there is none that stands higher than 
this. 

1. You denire to understand the Scriptures. 
But the simple love of knowledge-is usually insuf- 
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Gain light oa Scripture -^CheriBh muny Virtues. 

ficient to bind oae to .the constant and severe 
study of the sacred volume. There must • be 
some specific object; a time and a piirpose, that 
shall require you to pursue this i/vork with dili- 
gence. What object so good, as that of impart- 
ing the knowledge you will gain, to a circle ot 
youthful minds ? Your scholars will ask difficult 
questions. This will lead you to search the 
Scriptures, and to examine Commentaries, and 
other works, and learn all that is possible on the 
lesson of thjs Sabbath. And then too, you will 
derive assistance from your fellow-teachers ; and 
your Pastor will often meet you for the express 
purpose of giving you new light on the principles 
of Biblical Interjpretation. , What a fund ot 
precious infoririation will you thus lay up in a 
term of years. 

The devoted Teacher gains, indeed, far more 
than his scholars. .Anxious to explain the whole 
import of each lesson to his class, he insensibly 
receives new light upon it, more, doubtless, than 
he will communicate to them. The very fear ot 
the mortification of failure, is sufficient to make 
him fix wel) in memory all that pertains to the 
lesson. And the knowledge, so acquired, will be a 
4urable treasure. How many will feel cause, on 
this account, through life, nay, thrpugh the whole 
range of their immortality, to bless that hour 
when they commenced the humble - duties of. a 
Sunday School Teacher. , 

2.. The Teacher is led by his labors, to culti- 
vate many Christian Qualities and Virtues. 
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You acquire Benevolence-^ Teach tne unfortunate. 

While engaged with his class, he grows in pa- 
tience, in perseverance, in zeal and energy. He 
sees those around him animated and industrious, 
each with his little ci^'cle of ardent listeners, and 
he catches their spirit ; he glows with a like en- 
thusiasm himself. Called to excite one, to restrain 
another, to encourage, counsel, correct, and re- 
ward, how can he fail to in-crease in wisdom, 
prudence, and self-control. - 

Especially does the Teacher acquire, by his 
duties, that crowning virtue, Benevolence. He 
instructs th^ children in his class voluntarily, 
"without moneys and without price." As he 
surveys them, and reflects on their condition and 
wants, he is stimulated with the strongest desires 
to witness their improvement. He is anxious 
that they should exhibit, through this present 
life, the good fruits of his instructions. If he 
hears that they are obedient to. their parents, 
kind, generous, pure, and gentle, it gives him 
unfeigned pleasure. And he earnestly hopes to 
aid in their eternal salvation. Can these senti- 
inents fail pf enlarging his benevolence, of 
making him ipore interested in the happiness 
and virtue of his neighbors, and of all laankind ? 

Look, tooreover^ at the children brought 
together in ^ the School. Th6y are from all 
conditions of life, from the families of the rich 
and the poor, the virtuous and the vicious, the 
learned and the unlearned. A portion, there- 
fore, ' are from those .of the ill»educated, sub- 
jected at home to bad examples, to the inflaence. 
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it may be, of profaneness, impurity, falsehood ; 
and, it may be, to that of the Prince of sins, In* 
temperance. Is it not matter of joy, . that the 
children of such parents can be seen, on the Sab- 
bath, in the temple of God ? Ought we not to 
welcotne them hither? And is not she, who can 
put forth an hand to lift them from the miry pit, 
in which they sink at hoine, a favored mortal ? 
You have, perhaps, one child in your class from 
such a family. Think of the value of your 
office to that neglected, unhappy child. Her 
father is a sot. Her mother enjoyed no advsin* 
tages in her youth, to qualify her for religiously 
instructing this young immortal. All she does 
for her will not suffice to save her from a spiritual 
ignorance and degradation. And all she will do 
for her, who can say it will suffice to save her 
from moral destruction ? Need we press on you 
an attention to her soul ? Do you not know that 
some little lesson, learned at your feet, may 
cleave to her heart, and be a leaven of future 
goodness, and of final salvation? But once 
think, that what neither father nor mother will 
do for that child, and what yojar Pastor cannot 
do, you may, — think of this, — and we could 
not persuade you to leave that class. 

And how large is the good influence of a band 
of Sunday School Teachers on the hearts of one 
another. They are mutually' incited to form 
benevolent plans. They converse together o^ 
the objects and means of charity, and devise 
how they may improve in their work. Heart 
18» 
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Are. prompted to Watchfulness — The School a Bond. 

joins with heart, hand joins with hand, and they 
thus '' provoke one another to love and good 
works." 

3. You are prompted furthermore,Jto a strict 
Watchfulness in your daily conduct, by the 
thought that the eye of each pupil' is, as it were, 
constantly upon you. He looks to you for good 
examples. This leads you to avoid the appear- 
ance of evil. It is a salutary restraint on your 
conduct. It does for you that very work you 
should most earnestly desire to accomplish. No 
one, who is a teacher of others, would, in his own 
practice, contradict, directly and habitually, his 
lessons to them. He would discover, if he 
could, every inconsistency of this kind. The 
whole tendency of his office is to shield him 
against temptation, and arouse him to that ex- 
cellence he is continually inculcating, as the 
great purpose of this life. 

4. 1 would speak of another personal advantage 
of teaching in a Sunday School. It forms a 
Bond between Instructer and Scholar. These 
children, it is true, are now small; but the day 
is not distant, when they will have come to the 
prime of Jife, when the few years, that now sep- 
arate them and their teacher, will no longer do 
so. They are then to be his companions. Do 
any desire the society of the kind, sincere, pure, 
and upright? Would any dwell in a village 
where correct sentiments, disinterested virtue, 
moral and religious * excellence prevail ? Let 
Buch enter the Sunday ' School as Teachers. 
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They can do something, '— Heaven knows liow 
much, — to provide for themselves enlightened, 
truth-telling, industrious, amiable, and holy so- 
ciety. - 

Nor is this all. Is there satisfaction in the 
sense of having done good ? Is there joy on 
earth at the repentance and conversion of a soul ? 
How happy must he be, who is allowed a share 
in producing these results. Will it afford pleas- 
ure to hear those around you express gratitude 
for all you did for them when they were Sunday 
School children ? Consider What a store of 
joy, even upon earth, you, who educate the young 
in things Heavenly, are laying up for yourselves. 
How will it confirm and animate your own con- 
sciousness of having done good, to look around 
you, and see those who feel that, through God, it 
was you, who first led their thoughts upward. 

5. We say, in fine, to the Teacher, that he 
Gains in proportion as he gives. These exercises 
relate to the noblest objects of thought, speech, 
and action. They touch the interests of time 
and eternity. They involve all that is dearest 
to the soul. And that lesson, which so much 
improves and sanctifies the child, reacts on the 
Teacher. He cannot hear, week after week, 
the words of Scripture, its most sacred and 
stirring truths^ the precepts and doctrines of 
inspiration, repeated in his ear, without feeling a 
portion of their spirit. Let him bring to his 
work a desire to be made better, and sure as he 
comes, his mind and heart shall improve. Does 
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he teach these little childreix to forgive one 
another's wrong deeds, to speak always the 
truth, to cherish good dispositions, to be hum- 
ble and meek, it cannot be but that he will 
strive himself, more than ever, for those virtues. 

The very presence of a circle of children is a 
region of purity. Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Here are minds full of artlessness, sim- 
plicity, and truth. They have but just entered 
this polluted and polluting world, messengers 
from above, and their souls may well instruct us, 
us who go to them from the busy walks of ambi- 
tion and avarice, from the seductions of guile, 
senuality, and selfishness. Is it not a luxury, to 
flee from these corrupt productions, the work of 
man, to children, the work of that God who 
makes nothing morally impure ? Is it a task, — 
nay, is it not a privilege, — to spend one hour 
in the week in the company of such as Jesus 
delighted to bless, and of those, whose angels our 
Father in Heaven keeps ever by his throne 1 
Is it not a privilege to infuse knowledge, virtue, 
and pious instructions into the souls of beings 
destined to li^e through eternity ? 

Consider, too, the period of life, in which 
they come to you. Not afler years of toil and 
trial, when their minds and hearts are matured, 
and their habits almost unalterable ; not at an 
age, wh^n little can be done for their spiritual 
impression, when the world has chained them 
in its customs, and truth is resisted because 
error has pre-occupied the ground. No, it is 
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in the very dawn of life, that they enter these 
Schools. The dews of heaven are yet fresh 
upon them. This is the happy period, in which 
the Teacher is introduced to their acquaintance, 
and called to minister to their evetlasting good. 
Does he not enjoy a glorious opportunity ? I 
believe there is given him wjiat no teacher on 
earth beside him enjoys. The Christian minis- 
ter, He whose office is deemed so sacred and 
responsible, would rejoice could he shai^e his 
privilege. Preaching is addressed necessarily 
to adults, to persons whose character is very 
much formed. The preacher can hope, there- 
fore, but for a small influence over many who 
hear him. The Sunday School Teacher has 
not this obstacle. He speaks to hearts that are 
still easily controlled. He tells, them, not the 
oft heard story of the sermon, but literally 
the news, the ** glad tidings" of salvation. His 
hearer^ are all eye, all ear. There is a thirst for 
truth, and s^ leaning and looking unto the speak- 
er, which the faithful teacher may always con- 
fidently anticipate. There are words expected 
from his lips, fresh as revelation, a repiust that 
will be relished. Blessed are they, whom the 
Father of lights permits to engage in this cheer- 
ing and exalted vocation. 

I have spokien of this office as one of toil. 
I would give those who have assumed it all praise 
for their noble efforts. They commenced their 
work in darkness and doubts; they have pressed 
on until the cause, once distrusted, is now 
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A privilege to teach — Members of Congress. 

triumphant But, is it not also a privilege to 
come weekly into this close' and sacred com- 
munion with heiirts, to which Jesus pointed and 
said, '' of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
Our most giiled minds would find this office 
beneficial to their spiritual powers. There are 
men in some[of the highest stations in this coun- 
try, who once taught little children in the Sun- 
day School. Several members of our National 
Legislature, even now teach in these Schools, 
during the intervals of Congress. It is an hon- 
or to the Institution. And yet, the advantage 
is not all on the side of the learners. For we 
may not only ask, what can we do for our Coun- 
try, for the Church, for Parents, or for Children, 
but what can we do for ourselves, of such 
unutterable moment, as to engage cordially in 
the religious education of the young ? If life 
has aught that is sweet, it is found in the testi- 
mony of our conscience, that we have done 
something to emancipate the human soul from 
error, sin, and death. To save one little child 
from this awful bondage, is better, than by 
blood and death, to deliver a nation from mere- 
ly outward oppressors. 

Sunday School Teacher, go with this thought 
to your class, and I have no fear that you will 
not magnify your work. You will then feel 
that angels can have no more solemn charge 
than yours. And, as if your whole soul were 
poured out in one mighty impulse, you will 
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ask, ''Lord what wpuldst thou hav6 i^e to 
do ? How can I prepare myself fot the trans- 
cendant work of guiding these immortal minds 
to the truth, as it is in Jesqs, and moulding the 
hearts here before me, into the form of that di- 
vine being V 

Learn of the men of this world the spirit 
which you need. Michael Angelo lived, we are 
told, to the age of ninety. In one of his last 
walks, he was seen studying the Coliseum. 
Being questioned by one who saw him, " I go 
yet to school," said he, ** that I may continue 
to learn." Be you also a learner. Though 
you have been years in a Sunday School, you 
can still teach better and better, if you will but 
try. And for certainty, you will never see the 
Sabbath or the we^ek, in which you may not and 
ought not, ** forgetting the things which are 
behind, to press forward ; " forward in patience, 
energy, and faith ; forward in all that will ele- 
vate and ennoble your character. Comprehend 
the responsibilities of your station. Feel that 
your work is holy, and that you also must be 
holy. Guard your mind ; let no error defile it. 
Watch your affections. Love these lambs of 
the Saviors* ; love that Savior himself; love 
the God and Father of all. Implore the guid- 
ance of his Holy Spirit. Seek it in your studies, 
while with your pupils, and in your most private 
walk. Sq enlightened, and thus sustained, bid 
adieu to^ all that would chill your heart or 
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The Promise of Jesus. 

8tay your hand. A voice from on high calls 
and cheers you evermore. 



" put on, (nor dread its weight,) 
Armor divine, and conquer in your cause." ' 



The promise of Jesus is yours ; " Inasmuch 
as you have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, you have done it unto me. Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord." 
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USEFUL FOR 



SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



Adams's Letters on the 
Gospel. 

Ahercrombie's Inquiries. 

Abercrombie on MoralFeel- 
ings. 

Abbot's €orner Stone. 

Bible Companion. 

Bridgewater Treatises, vols. 
I. and II. 

Buck's Theological Diction- 
ary. 

Blake's Evidences. 

Butler's Analogy. 
Barnes's Notes on the Gos- 
pels. 
« « the Acts. 

** *' Romans. 

Bradford's Notes on the 
Gospels. 

19 



Contemplations of the Sa- 
vior. ' 

Calmef s Bible Dictionary. 

Christian Teacher's Man- 
ual. 

Channing's Miscellanies. 
" Discourses. 

Carpenter's Geography of 
the New Testament. 

Combe on the Constitution 
of Man. 

DevotionTil Exercises, by H. 
Martineau. 

Dymond's Essays. 

Dabney's Annotations. 

Dick's Works. 

Dewey's Discourses. 

Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 
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Catalogue of Books useful for Sunday School Teachers. 



Edgeworth's Practical Edu- 
cation. 

Evidences and Spirit of 
Christianity. 

Evidences of Christianity. 

Everett's Defence of Chris- 
tianity. 

FeUz Neff. 

Female ScriptureN Biogra- 
phy. 

Fox's Book of Martyrs. 

Fumess on the Gospels. 

Fenelon on Education. 

Greenwood's Lives of the 
Apostles. 

Gleig's History of the Bible. 

Good's Book of Nature. 

Good Life. 

Helen's Pilgrnmage to Jeru- 
salem. 

Hamilton's Questions. 

Home's Introduction. 

Hamilton's Letters. 

Holy Land and its Inhabi- 
tants. 

Harmony of the Gospels. 

History of Eeypt. 

Hints on Early Education. 

Haven's Remains. 

Home, by Miss Sedgwick. 

Insect Architecture. 

Insect Miscellanies. 

Jotham Anderson. 

Jahn's Archxology. 

Josephus's History of the 
Jews. 

Kenrick's Exposition. 

Life of St. Paul. 

Lives of Reformers. 

Locke on the Epistles. 



Life of the Saviour, by H. 
Ware, jr. 

Letters on the Formation of 
Religious Principles. 

Life of Mahommed. 

Listener. 

Locke and Le Clerc on In- 
spiration. 

Malcolm's Bible Dictionary. 

Mosheim's Church History. 

Milman's History of the 
Jews. 

Memoir of Miss H. Adams. 

Maundrell's Journey to Je- 
rusalem. 

Meditations for the Afflict- 
ed. 

Memoir of James Jackson, 

jr. 

Moral Class Book. 

Modem Palestine.. 

Nature and Desizn of the 
Christian Churcn. 

Noyes's Hebrew Prophets. 
« ^ Translation of Job. 
«* «« of Psalms. 

Observations on the Relig- 
ious Instmction of Youth. 

Prayers for Sunday Schools^ 

Path of Peace. 

Palestine. 

Pious Thoughts. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 
" Evidences. 
«< Hors Paulinas. 

Paley's Natural Theology, 
with Paxton's Illustra- 
tions. 

Pilgrim's Progress. 
[ Pestalozzi. 
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Poor Rich Man and Rich 
Poor Man. 

Religious Character of 
Washington. 

Reflections in Retirement. 

Reference Bible. 

Religion of the Heart, by 
Hannah More. 

Robinson's Bible Diction- 
ary. 

Record of a School. 

Scripture Characters. 

Scripture Natural History. 

Sketches of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Scriptural Interpreter. 

Scougal's Life of God in the 
Soul of Man. 

Sermons from the Fowls of 
the Air and the Lilies of 
the Fields. 



Selections from Fenelon. 
Self-Taught Men. 
Smellie's Philosophy. 
Smiley's Dictionary of the 

Bible. 
Spurzheim on Education. 
Times of the Savior. 
The Teacher. 
Turner's Sacred History of 

the World. 
Todd's Lectures to Children. 
Ware's Formation of tho: 

Christian Character. 
Worcester's Sketches 
Ware's Discourses. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Way to do Good. 
Worcester's Scripture Ge-s 

ography. 
Wordsworth's Poems^ 
Young Christian.. 
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